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CHAPTER  X. 

This  is  Fate,  be  it  as  you  will. 


Galt. 


It  has  been  seen  that  the  Countess  de  Koen- 
neritz  had  separated  from  the  MoUers  on  the 
preceding  day  with  the  firm  intention  of  obtain- 
ing her  husband's  permission  to  invite  Lolotte  to 
become  their  guest  during  the  absence  of  Franz 
at  Leipzig.  Various  motives  induced  her  to 
fix  her  heart  upon  the  realisation  of  this  pro- 
ject, but  she  found  it  a  more  difiicult  point 
to  compass  than  she  had  previously  supposed. 
The  Count  was  full  of  courtier-like  gallantry 
for  his  beautiful  young  wife,  devotedly  attached 
to  her,  and  as  indulgent  to  all  her  whims  as 
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4-  STURMER. 

Iiusbands  generally  are,  whose  superiority  in 
years  over  their  fairer  halves  may  be  reckoned 
in  scores.  But  on  some  points  he  had  what  he 
called  fixed  principles  (ergo,  rooted  prejudices), 
and  the  pride  of  birth  and  the  claims  of  eti- 
quette were  to  him  subjects  of  such  sacred  im- 
portance, that  no  consideration  could,  in  his 
opinion,  justify  any  encroachment  upon,  or 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  the  privileges  of 
either.  In  all  the  German  States,  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land  and  the  unprivileged  classes ; 
no  fusion  takes  place  between  them,  either  of 
intermarriage  or  of  familiar  association,  for  the 
purity  of  their  noble  descent  is  far  more  highly 
prized  by  those  magnates  than  the  acqiiisition 
of  wealth  from  channels  which  might  dim  by 
plebeian  contact  the  lustre  of  their  knightly 
blazons,  or  introduce  a  flaw  into  the  heraldic 
economy  of  their  sixteen  quarterings  of  nobi- 
litv.  Any  mingling  of  casts  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  society  is  unthought  of;  the  roturier 
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does  not  seek  to  glide  into  the  magic  circle 
of  the  Hoch-gehornen  (high-born),  nor  do  the 
"  High-transparencies"  descend  to  illuminate  the 
sober  moral  atmosphere  of  the  rich  citizen ; 
each  keeps  his  distinct  place  in  the  great  com- 
munity, and  thus  it  is  that  in  the  upper  classes 
of  German  society,  one  never  meets  ^'ith  the 
aspiringf  parvenus  and  obsequious  tuft-hunters, 
who  beg  and  buy,  push  and  toady  themselves 
into  notice  in  London  and  Paris,  and  whose 
attempts  to  make  the  world  forget  their  little 
beginnings  and  obscure  ancestry  by  inordinate 
assumptions  of  exclusivism,  their  amusing  daily 
illustrations  of  ''  how  we  apples  swim,"  are  so 
supremely  ridiculous  to  all.  and  to  none  more 
than  to  their  noble  models  and  patrons,  who 
seldom  fail  to  avensre  the  plebeian  invasion  of 
their  rights  by  some  occasional  mot^  which  sud- 
denly wings  the  unlucky  soarer  when  he 
least  expects  it,  and  brings  him  do^^Ti  from 
the  seventh  heaven  of  noble  associations  to 
the  revolting  realities  of  the  sugar-baking    or 
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soap-boiling  establishment,  the  manufactory  or 
the  fusty  counting-house  from  which  his  wealth 
sprang. 

Monsieur  de  Koenneritz  was  a  purist  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  in  these  matters,  and 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  society 
as  established  in  his  own  country  would  have 
been  looked  upon  by  him  as  nothing  short  of 
lese-nohlesse ;  nobody  treated  his  inferiors  in 
rank  with  more  polished  affability  than  he  did, 
but  it  was  an  affability  which  marked  their 
respective  places,  which  denoted  high-bred  con- 
descension, and  never  degenerated  into  fami- 
liarity; and  thus,  when  Bertha  proposed  that 
Madame  jNIoller  should  be  invited  to  spend 
some  days  with  her  in  Dresden,  he  gravely 
pointed  out  to  her  the  impossibility  of  acceding 
to  such  a  request,  and  explained  that  although 
^ladame  Moller  was  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
person,  well  educated,  and  highly  accomplished, 
her  birth  and  station  in  life   did  not  warrant 
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her  being  produced  in  the  society  of  the  Count- 
ess de  Koenneritz  as  her  friend  ;  —  as  an  artist, 
a  professional  musician,  or  even  a  professional 
somnambulist  she  might  have  appeared  there, 
and  have  repaid  by  the  exhibition  of  her  talents 
the  honour  of  being  patronized  by  the  noblest 
family  in  Dresden  ;  but  as  she  was  none  of 
these, — as  she  was  nothing  but  Madame  M oi- 
ler, the  wife  of  a  professor  of  Arabic,  the 
daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  a  village  pas- 
tor, she  could  not  be  admitted  ; — such  an  inno- 
vation must  not  be  attempted  by  the  young 
and  noble  bride,  herself  a  stranger  and  a  debut- 
ante in  the  courtly  circles  of  the  Saxon  capital. 
It  was  one  thinof  to  g-ive  her  a  seat  in  their 
carriage  for  a  few  miles, — another  to  take  her 
by  the  hand  and  produce  her  in  their  aristo- 
cratic saloons  !  However,  the  chagrin  visible 
in  Bertha's  countenance  at  this  decision  led  her 
husband  to  make  a  compromise  with  her ;  he 
proposed  that  she  should  invite  Lolotte  to  pass 
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a  few  days  with  her  in  the  strictest  privacy  at 
Freudenthal,  a  beautiful  Httle  Rietter  Schloss 
(Gothic  castle)  which  he  possessed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe  near  Pillnitz,  and  that  they  should 
repair  thither  for  that  purpose  before  they 
opened  their  house  to  the  world  and  formally 
announced  their  arrival  in  Dresden.  Bertha, 
enchanted  by  this  mezzo  termine  to  the  affair, 
wrote  that  very  evening  to  Franz  to  solicit  his 
acquiescence  in  it ;  she  informed  him  that  she 
should  proceed  early  on  the  following  morning 
to  Freudenthal,  the  Count  would  join  her  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  that  as  it  was  within  a 
moderate  drive  of  the  Ottowaldergrund  she 
would  present  herself  there  in  the  course  of  the 
day  and  bring  Lolo.tte  home  ^^dth  her,  provided 
Monsieur  Moller  would  empower  her  to  use 
his  authority  for  such  an  arrangement.  Franz 
was  too  well  pleased  with  this  proposal  to  offer 
the  shadow  of  an  objection  to  it ;  he  therefore 
accepted  at  once  the  Countess  de  Koenneritz's 
invitation    for   Lolotte,    and   fearing   that   the 
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latter  might  retreat  from  it  if  taken  by  surprise, 
he  determined  to  run  over  to  the  Ottowalder- 
grund  on  the  following  day,  and  prepare  his 
wife  for  Bertha"'s  visit.  Such  was  the  reason 
which  brought  Franz  Mciller  so  unexpectedly 
to  his  garden  gate  half  an  hour  after  Sturmer 
had  quitted  the  house  as  we  have  already 
stated. 

Franz  found  the  house  door  unfastened,  and 
entered  without  knocking ;  the  kitchen  and 
the  parlour  were  both  empty,  but  in  the  latter 
he  saw  Lolotte's  hat  and  muif  lying  upon  the 
sofa  as  if  just  thrown  off ;  she  was,  therefore, 
probably  above  stairs,  and  there  he  immedi- 
ately sought  her  ;  but,  like  the  lower  rooms, 
the  upper  chambers  were  deserted,  and  after 
repeatedly  calling  upon  Lolotte  and  Gretchen 
and  receiving  no  answer,  he  again  descended 
somewhat  disturbed  in  mind,  and  beofan  to  ex- 
amine  the  premises  below. 

The  first  thing  he  remarked  in  the  parlour 
was  a  pair  of  men's  gloves  on  the  floor  close 
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to  his   writing-table,  and  a  little  further  off  a 
black  velvet  ribbon  which  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  Lolotte  wear  round  her  neck  on  the 
preceding  day,  lying  upon  the  carpet  near  the 
door  of  the  little  book  cabinet.     Could  there 
have  been  a  struggle — robbery — murder  ?     He 
tried  to  open  the  door,  but  it  was  locked  inside 
and  the  key  was  in  the  lock  ;  as  he  knew  that 
there  was  no   other  door  to  the  closet  or  no 
outlet   but   a   window   looking   into   the   back 
garden,  tliis  circumstance   appeared   so    extra- 
ordinary that  it   filled   him  with   terror.      He 
hastened  round  to  the  window  ;    the  shutters 
were   closed,    but    with   a   powerful    effort   he 
wrenched  them  open,  and  breaking  a  pane  of 
glass  pushed   aside   the  bolt   of  the  casement 
and  jumped  into  the  little  room.      The    first 
object  that  met  his  eyes  was  Lolotte  motionless 
and,  as  he  believed,  lifeless  on   the  floor !  her 
hair  was  disordered,  but  there  were  no  marks 
of  violence    upon    her   person  ;     she  was   bent 
backwards  almost  into  an  arch,,  her  limbs  per- 
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fectly  rigid,  her  teeth  set,  and  her  eyes  open, 
but  the  whites  alone  were  visible.  Franz 
kneeling-  down  ascertained  that  she  was  not 
dead ;  although  the  pulsations  of  her  heart 
were  not  to  be  distinguished,  she  still,  almost 
imperceptibly,  breathed,  and  he  remembered 
that  once  before  he  had  seen  her  in  the  same 
awful  state  of  tetanus^  on  the  day  when  she 
had  looked  upon  the  dead  faces  of  her  two 
children  for  the  last  time,  just  before  their 
coffin-lids  were  closed  upon  them  and  they  were 
shut  from  her  sight  for  ever  ! 

Some  dreadful  mental  shock,  he  felt  per- 
suaded, must  have  thrown  her  into  this  alarm- 
ing state,  but  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
cabinet  could  afford  him  any  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery of  her  strange  appearance  there,  until 
unlocking  the  door  that  he  might  carry  her 
into  the  adjoining  room,  Franz  perceived  a 
folded  paper  lying  just  within  the  door  as  if 
it  had  been  pushed  underneath  by  some  person 
on  the  other  side.     He  took  it  up,  and  opening 
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it  saw  that  it  was  a  closely  written  letter  ;  the 
first  few  words  fixed  his  attention  painfully, 
and  as  he  read  on  his  excitement  increased ; 
cold  drops  of  agony  stood  upon  his  brow  and 
fell  upon  his  livid  cheeks,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  unrepressed  emotion.  When  he 
had  finished  the  fatal  letter,  he  thrust  it  into 
his  bosom,  raised  his  clenched  hands  in  fury 
to  Heaven,  and  breathing  a  curse  "  not  loud 
but  deep  "  upon  the  author  of  his  misery,  cast 
one  shuddering  look  at  the  motionless  form  of 
Lolotte,  and  then  without  waiting  to  give  her 
any  assistance,  rushed  like  a  maniac  from  the 
house. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

That  woman  was  liable  at  times  to  fall  into  a  S}Ticope, 

and  when  questioned  as  she  lay  in  that  state  concerning 

things  yet  in  the  depths  of  the  future,  she  was  instructed 

what  response  to  make  by  pictures  seen  in  her  trance,  of 

the  things  that  were  to  be,  even  as  they  would  visibly  come 

to  pass. 

Galt. 

It  was  exactly  three  o'clock  when  the  Count- 
ess de  Koenneritz  in  her  elegant  traineau  a  la 
Russe,  preceded  by  an  outrider  on  horseback, 
drove  up  to  the  humble  abode  of  the  Mollers ; 
she  alighted  at  the  garden  gate,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  entrance  of  the  house,  where 
having  knocked  more  than  once,  she  was  at  last 
admitted  by  Gretchen.  The  girPs  eyes  were 
swollen  with  weeping,  and  consternation  was 
visible  in  her  countenance  ;  and  when   Bertha 
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asked  for  her  mistress,  and  told  her  that  she 
had  come  to  take  her  away  with  her  to  Freu- 
denthal  for  some  days,  Gretchen  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears  exclaimed,  ''  Ah,  madam  !  my 
dear  mistress  will  never  leave  this  house  but  in 
her  coffin  !  she  is  dying,  if  not  dead  already — 
for  pity's  sake,  come  and  see  what  can  be  done 
for  her." 

Bertha  obeyed  the  summons,  and  following 
Gretchen  up  stairs  into  a  sleeping  room,  beheld 
Lolotte  stretched  upon- her  bed,  apparently  in 
the  last  stage  of  physical  exhaustion,  with 
closed  eyes,  collapsed  features,  and  feeble  flut- 
tering pulse  ;  the  dreadful  symptoms  of  tetanus 
had  subsided,  but  had  left  her  without  the 
power  of  rallying,  for  she  was  quite  sense- 
less ;  and,  but  for  her  low,  irregular  breathing, 
might  have  been  pronounced  lifeless  also. 

To  Bertha's  terrified  inquiries  as  to  what 
had  produced  this  alarming  crisis,  the  servant 
replied,  "  Noble  lady,  I  know  not.  Yesterday 
afternoon  I  came  here  with  my  mistress  from 
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Dresden,  after  having  been  absent  some  months 
at  Prague.     I   know  not  whether  it  was  that 
returning  without  my  master  to  this  lonesome 
jilace  affected  her  spirits,  or  that  she  was  still 
suffering  from   her  illness  at  Lobositz,  but  my 
mistress  did  nothing  but  weep  all  last  evening, 
and  this  morning  when   she   rose    she   looked 
like  a  ghost ;  she,  however,  persisted  in  going 
to  early  service  at  church,  notwithstanding  all 
my  entreaties  that   she   would  remain   quietly 
at   home    for   this    one    Sunday,    but    she    re- 
marked that  it  was  perhaps  the  last  time  that 
she  should  be  able  to  go,  and  that  she  wanted 
to  see  the  old  place  once  more,  and  so,  madam, 
she  went.     She  had  not  been  gone  long  when 
whom  should  I  see  standing  outside  of  the  gar- 
den fence,  but  Dr.  Sturmer,  of  Prague,  who  I 
thought  was  far  away  to  be  sure  !     He  beck- 
oned me  to  him,  and  asked  me  after  my  master 
and  mistress,  and  if  they  were  at  home  ;   I  told 
him  that  master  was  at  Dresden,  and  that  my 
mistress  was  gone  to  church,  and  described  how 
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ill  she  had  been  at  Lobositz,  and  how  kind  you, 
madam,  had  been  in  bringing  her  in  your  own 
carriage  to  Dresden,  and  how  she  had  come 
on  immediately  here  alone  with  me,  and  how 
poorly  she  continued,  and  how  glad  I  was  to 
see  him,  for  if  any  one  could  do  her  good  it 
would  be  himself.  He  said  he  would  walk  in 
and  wait  for  my  mistress,  so  I  shewed  him 
into  the  parlour,  and  there  I  left  him ;  and 
when  I  went  in  soon  after  to  put  wood  upon 
the  stove,  T  saw  that  he  was  very  busy  writ- 
ing. Well,  madam,  my  mistress  had  told  me 
before  she  went  out  that  as  soon  as  she  re- 
turned from  church  I  might  go  over  to  Loh- 
men  to  see  my  mother,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  we  went  to  Prague,  and  that  I  might 
bring  her  back  with  me  to  stay  here  until 
such  time  as  my  master  can  spare  Babet  back 
again  :  so,  as  soon  as  I  heard  my  mistress  let 
herself  in  after  church,  I  set  off  to  Lohmen, 
quite  glad  to  think  that  as  Doctor  Sturmer 
was  here,  she  would  not  be  alone  while  I  was 
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away.  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could,  and  was 
back  again  with  my  mother  before  two  hours 
were  over ;  but,  oh,  madam  !  God  only  knows 
what  could  have  happened  during  my  absence  ! 
I  found  all  the  doors  of  the  house  wide  open, 
Doctor  Sturmer  gone,  and  my  mistress  lying 
in  a  fit  upon  the  ground,  just  inside  of  the 
little  book-closet  there,  the  window  and  shut- 
ters of  which,  looking  into  the  back  garden, 
(and  which  I  had  not  unfastened  since  our 
return,)  have  been  broken  open  as  if  by  force. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  thieves  must  have 
burst  into  the  house  that  way,  and  my  mother 
thinks  so  too ;  for  she  says  there  are  some 
strange  bands  of  gipsies  lurking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,— and  perhaps  the  Doctor  may  have 
driven  them  away,  and  gone  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  my  mistress,  I  suppose,  went  into  fits  from 
terror ;  but  I  can  only  guess  at  all  of  this,  for 
she  has  never  come  to  herself,  although  since 
my  mother  and  I  carried  her  up  stairs  and 
laid  her  upon  the  bed,  her  teeth  are  no  longer 
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set  and  her  eyes  turned  upwards  as  when  we 
found  her.  I  have  sent  my  mother  to  the 
Bastei  to  get  a  man  from  the  inn  there  to  go 
to  Schandau  for  Doctor  Schramm, — but  it  is 
a  long  way  off,  and  he  will  be  long  in  coming. 
And,  oh  !  why  does  not  Mr.  Sturmer  return 
— he  who  I  verily  believe  can  bring  the  dead 
alive — the  only  person  that  ever  did  any  good 
to  my  dear  mistress."" 

At  this  part  of  Gretchen's  lamentation,  Ber- 
tha bethought  herself  of  her  own  powers,  and 
the  magnetic  influence  she  had  once  so  success- 
fully exercised  over  Lolotte  in  a  painful  crisis, 
and  disencumbering  herself  of  her  pelisse  and 
gloves  she  prepared  to  put  her  Mesmeric  know- 
ledge once  more  to  the  test ;  but  whether  it 
was  that  the  flutter  of  her  spirits  had  weakened 
her  influence,  or  that  the  sinking  state  of  Lo- 
lotte bafiled  the  successful  application  of  such 
an  agency,  no  visible  result  was  produced  by 
the  exertions  of  Bertha  for  a  length  of  time, 
and   exhausted   by  her  ineffectual   efforts,    the 
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young  Countess  was  about  to  relinquish  them 
in  utter  discouragement  when  a  gradual  change 
came  over  the  countenance  of  Lolotte,  her  fea- 
tures resumed  a  more  living  expression,  warmth 
and  colouring  were  partially  restored  to  them, 
and  her  respiration  became  regular  and  more 
perceptible.  It  was  evident  that  the  magnetic 
slumber  had  stolen  over  her,  and  that  her 
physical  sufferings  had  }i elded  to  the  action 
of  Mesmerism,  but  her  mind  still  seemed  to 
resist  its  influence,  for  as  yet  nothing  like  luci- 
dity was  elicited. 

Bertha,  however,  was  satisfied  that  she  had 
produced  a  composing  effect  upon  the  sufferer, 
and  directing  all  her  efforts  to  prolong  that 
state  of  calm,  she  sat  down  by  the  couch  and 
held  her  cold  hands  in  her  own  that  she  might 
communicate  to  them  the  vital  warmth  of  her 
own  healthy  frame.  In  a  few  minutes  Lolotte 
drew  the  clasping  hands  of  Bertha  towards  her, 
and  laid  one  of  them  upon  her  heart  and  the 
other  upon  her  forehead;   the  Countess  under- 
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stood  by  this  mute  language  that  Lolotte  was 
herself  pointing  out  the  method  that  would 
detennine  her  lucidity,  and  bending  her  face 
close  to  the  sleeper"'s  she  whispered  to  her, 
'*  Do  you  hear  me,  —  do  you  see  me  now, 
Lolotte  ?" 

"  Yes,""*  replied  Lolotte  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
can  see  you  dimly." 

"  You  have  been  very  ill,  my  poor  friend," 
resumed  Bertha,  "  but  you  are  better  now, — 
you  will  soon  be  well,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  I  shall  soon  cease  to  suffer,"  said  Lolotte. 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  soon  recover." 

No  answer. 

"  Dear  Lolotte,  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
relieve  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Lolotte  feebly. 

"  But  if  Sturmer  were  here,  he  would  be 
able  to  restore  you  to  yourself.''" 

The  face  of  Lolotte  became  contracted  as 
with  sudden  agony;  she  groaned  deeply,  and 
tears  burst  through  her  closed  eyelids. 
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*•  Why  does  the  mention  of  Sturmer  afflict 
you,  Lolotte  ?  He  was  here  hut  just  now,  and 
he  will  presently  return,  will  he  not  P"*" 

"  Ask  my  mistress  where  Mr.  Stunner  now 
is,''  suggested  Gretchen.  Bertha  repeated  the 
question  to  the  sleeper,  but  she  made  no  an- 
swer, and  continued  to  weep  convulsively. 

"  Can  you  see  Sturmer  ?"  asked  Bertha. 

"  No,"  said  Lolotte  shudderinor ;  '•  there  is 
blood  before  my  eyes  I"' 

"  Here  are  Mr.  Sturmer's  gloves,"  said  Gret- 
chen ;  '"  I  have  often  known  him  make  my 
mistress  see,  in  her  magnetic  sleep,  persons  who 
were  a  long  way  off,  by  putting  in  her  hands 
something  that  had  belonged  to  them  ;  try  her 
with  the  gloves,  madam  ;  she  will  be  sure  to 
see  clearly  then.'' 

Bertha  disengaged  her  hands  from  those  of 
Lolotte,  and  placing  Sturmer's  gloves*  upon  her 
forehead  and  heart,  held  them  there  for  some 

*  A  case  similar  to  this,  startling  and  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  came  within  the  author's  Mesmeric  experience. 
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time.  An  expression  of  horror  took  possession 
of  the  sleeper's  countenance  and  she  stniggled 
violently  for  a  moment.  "  What  do  you  see 
now  ?"  inquired  Bertha. 

"  Blood — murder — he  dies  ! — save  him  !" 
shrieked  Lolotte. 

"  Who  dies?"  asked  her  friend,  trembling. 

"  Sturmer  ! — He  bleeds  to  death — save  him  ! 
— save  him  ! " 

"  Madam,"  said  Gretchen,  turning  deadly  pale, 
"  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  my  mis- 
tress''s  words  are  true ;  and  it  must  have  been 
as  I  feared, — robbers  and  murderers  have  been 
here,  and  have  surely  killed  Doctor  Sturmer  ! " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Bertha,  horror-stricken  herself 
by  the  words  of  Lolotte  ;  "I  will  ask  her.  Do 
you  see  Sturmer,  and  where  is  he  now,  Lolotte  ?" 

*'  Under  the  oak-trees  to  the  left  of  the  foot- 
path, leading  to  the  Bastei." 

"  Is  there  any  one  with  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

«  Who  did  the  deed,  Lolotte  ?" 
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She  made  no  ansu-er. 

"Was  it  done  by  robbers  who  broke  into  the 
house?" 

"  No  robbers  have  broken  into  the  house/'' 

"  Somebody  broke  open  the  window  of  the 
closet — was  it  done  by  that  person  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He  has  fled." 

"  Lolotte,  do  you  know  the  person  wlio  has 
murdered  Sturmer?" 

A  profound  silence  followed  this  question  ; 
Bertha  repeated  it  yet  more  solemnly,  and  an 
almost  inarticulate  "  Yes,"  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Lolotte. 

"  I  charge  you  to  tell  me  his  name,"  urged 
Bertha. 

"  Ask  no  questions  ! "  cried  Lolotte  wildly  ; 
"but  save  Sturmer!  He  bleeds; — he  dies! 
Wil]  no  one  succour  him  ? " 

"  When  you  have  answered  my  question  he 
shall  be  succoured, — he  shall  be  brought  here. 
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Now  then,  Lolotte,  for  Stunner's  sake,  tell  me 
who  is  his  murderer  ? '"' 

''''Franz  Moller r""  she  replied,  in  hollow  ac- 
cents. 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  during  which  the 
Countess  and  Gretchen  gazed  upon  each  other  in 
consternation.     The  latter  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  This  must  be  raving,"  she  said ;  "  my 
master  is  not  here. — We  left  him  at  Dresden 
yesterday.  He  was  to  go  to  Leipzig  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  had  no  intention  of  coming  to  the 
country  for  some  time.'' 

Bertha  made  no  reply ;  she  was  revolving 
in  her  mind  the  scene  at  Lobositz, — the  secret 
it  had  betrayed, — the  tearful  eyes  of  Lolotte  at 
Dresden, — her  determination  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  country,  and  Sturmer's  sudden 
appearance  there  the  following  morning.  There 
was  a  connecting  chain  of  evidence  in  these 
various  circumstances  which  strengthened  her 
original  suspicions  of  an  unhappy  attachment 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  a  very  na- 
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tural  jealousy  on  that  of  the  husband  :  nor  was 
it  difficult  for  her  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  suspicions  of  the  latter  having  been  aroused, 
he  had  followed  Lolotte  to  the  Ottowalder- 
grund,  detected  the  presence  of  Sturmer,  and 
that  a  duel  had  ensued.  But  then  again,  she 
had  in  her  bag  a  letter  from  Franz  Moller, 
written  late  on  the  preceding  evening,  in  which 
no  arriere  pensee  was  to  be  detected,  and  where, 
after  gratefully  acceding  to  her  invitation  for 
Lolotte,  and  her  offer  of  going  in  person  to 
bring  her  to  Freudenthal,  he  specified  that  he 
should  start  for  Leipzig  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day.  Would  he  have  written  such  a 
letter,  authorising  the  Countess  to  go  and  bring 
away  his  wife  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
himself  intended  to  surprise  her  with  her  lover  ? 
Pained  and  perplexed  by  these  conflicting  sup- 
positions, Bertha  could  only  come  to  one  decision, 
and  that  was  to  put  no  further  questions  to  Lo- 
lotte in  the  presence  of  her  servant.  Besides, 
much  as  her  curiosity  was  excited,  and  anxious 

VOL.  II.  c 
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as  she  was  to  read  more  deeply  into  the  terrible 
mystery  which  had  thus  been  partially  develop- 
ed to  her,  the  agony  that  was  visible  in  the 
sleeper's  countenance  and  the  convulsive  strug- 
gles which  shook  her  frame  alarmed  the  Coun- 
tess to  a  degree  that  rendered  her  distrustful 
of  her  own  powers  in  guiding  the  lucidity  of 
Lolotte  ;  and  fearful  that  their  misapplication 
might  produce  some  fatal  result,  she  resolved  to 
terminate  the  experiment.  Therefore,  after 
having  admonished  Gretchen  to  say  nothing  to 
Lolotte  of  her  presence,  or  of  anything  that 
had  passed  through  her  agency,  she  hastened  to 
dispel  her  magnetic  slumber,  taking  care  before 
she  completely  recovered  her  natural  percep- 
tions, to  withdraw  herself  out  of  sight,  behind 
a  large  folding  screen,  which  stood  between  the 
bed  and  the  door,  lest  the  sudden  sight  of  a 
stranger  might  increase  the  nervous  excitement 
of  the  invalid. 

From  this  place  of  concealment  she   could 
hear  all  that  passed,  and  she  could  also  leave 
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the  room  without  being  seen  ;  and  from  thence 
she  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  Lolotte's 
return  to  a  waking  state. 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  were  the  first  words  she 
uttered.     "  What  has  happened  to  me  ?" 

"Here,  in  your  own  room,  dear  mistress!" 
replied  Gretchen.  "  You  have  had  a  bad  faint- 
ing fit ;  but,  thank  God,  it  is  all  over." 

A  long  silence  ensued,  during  which  Lolotte  re- 
peatedly passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  dispel  the  confusion  of  her  ideas, 
and  her  eyes  wandered  fearfully  around  the 
room. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  she  at  last  said,  in  a  voice  so 
faint  and  tremulous  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
heard. 

"  Who,  madam  ?"'  inquired  her  maid. 

"  Mr.  Sturmer,"  she  whispered.  ''  Did  you 
not  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  gone  ;  but  perhaps  he  will  return.'' 

"Did   he   say  so.'^''  asked  Lolotte,  in  great 

perturbation. 
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"  No,  madam ;  he  was  gone  before  I  came 
home." 

"  Then,"  rephed  Lolotte,  evidently  reheved 
by  this  assurance,  "  he  will  certainly  not  return. 
He  was  to  go  back  to  Prague  immediately." 
A  struggling  sigh  followed  these  words,  and 
again  she  was  silent,  but  the  agitation  of  her 
countenance  betrayed  the  painful  nature  of  her 
thoughts.  "  Gretchen,"  she  continued,  after  a 
pause,  and  with  an  eagerness  that  appeared 
completely  to  exhaust  her,  "should  any  one 
come  here, — no  matter  who, — remember  I  make 
no  exception, — you  will  say  that  I  am  not  to 
be  seen.  Let  no  one  come  near  me, — no  one, — 
no  one  !  "  and  she  actually  gasped  with  emotion. 

"  But  my  master,  madam,"  said  Gretchen, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Your  master  is  at  Dresden,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  therefore  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  there,  madam  ?" 

'•  Of  course,"  replied  Lolotte. 

"For  I  was  thinking,"  pursued  her  maid. 
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"  that  as  you  are  so  unwell,  it  would  be  right 
that  he  should  be  here  ;  and  I  wished  to  know 
where  you  supposed  him  now  to  be,  that  I 
might  send  for  him." 

"  He  is  of  course  at  Dresden,"  said  Lolotte, 
without  the  least  hesitation  ;  "  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  send  for  him  at  present.  To-morrow, 
if  I  am  not  better,  it  will  be  quite  time  enough 
to  let  him  know." 

"  Did  any  one  else  besides  Mr.  Sturmer  come 
here  while  I  was  out  ?  "  inquired  the  maid. 

"  No  one,"  replied  Lolotte.  Then  complain- 
ing of  weariness  and  exhaustion,  she  turned 
her  face  towards  the  wall,  and  desired  Gretchen 
to  leave  her  to  repose. 

The  girl  obeyed  and  glided  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  Bertha,  who  had  heard  enough  to  be  quite 
satisfied  that  the  waking  impressions  of  Lolotte 
bore  no  analogy  to  her  magnetic  visions,  still 
lingered  in  her  hiding  place. 

"To-morrow!"  said  Lolotte,  when  she  be- 
lieved  herself  to   be    alone,   and   clasping   her 
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hands  together;  "yes,  to-morrow  Franz  may 
come  !  All  will  be  over  then.  I  feel  the  hour 
approaching,  —  and  the  fatal  secret  that  has 
hastened  it,  will  be  buried  with  me." 

She  said  no  more ;  and  the  uninterrupted 
silence  which  ensued  leading  the  Countess  to 
suppose  that  she  was  composing  herself  to  rest, 
she  stole  softly  out  of  the  room  and  rejoined 
Gretchen  on  the  staircase.  But  the  horrible 
vision  that  Lolotte's  former  words  had  conjured 
up — the  image  of  Sturmer,  her  valued  friend 
(whom  she  had  so  lately  seen  full  of  life)  wound- 
ed, and  expiring  for  want  of  timely  assistance, 
M'ithin  reach  of  her,  yet  abandoned  to  his  dread- 
ful fate,  haunted  her  imagination,  and  unable 
to  rest  under  the  painful  idea  she  descended  to 
the  parlour,  determined  at  once  to  ascertain  the 
truth  by  sending  her  servants  to  the  spot  which 
had  been  particularised  by  Lolotte  as  the  theatre 
of  the  catastrophe. 

While  she  was  giving  her  orders  accordingly, 
a  new  personage  appeared  on  the   scene.     It 
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was  Mr.  Becker,  the  clergyman,  who  had  ac- 
companied Lolotte  home  from  church  that 
morning.  Gretchen  hastened  to  repeat  to  him 
the  statement  she  had  already  made  to  the 
Countess,  of  the  mysterious  events  which  had 
passed  during  the  last  few  hours  ;  while  Bertha, 
having  in  her  turn  explained  the  purport  of 
her  visit,  testified  to  the  state  in  which  she 
had  found  Lolotte ;  the  wild  words  that  had 
been  drawn  from  her  in  her  magnetic  sleep, 
and  the  contradictory  tenor  of  her  waking  de- 
clarations. Mr.  Becker,  lost  in  wonder,  did 
not  attempt  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  so  bewil- 
dering a  subject ;  but  he  fully  concurred  in 
the  Countess''s  suggestion,  of  sending  to  verify 
the  truth  of  Lolotte's  fearful  revelation,  and 
offered  himself  to  accompany  one  of  Bertha's 
servants  to  the  place  designated,  as  being  more 
competent  than  they  could  be  to  find  it  out,  from 
his  long  familiarity  with  every  spot  of  ground 
in  the  district.  Then,  in  a  few  touching  words 
he  described  the  effect  which  Lolotte's  unex- 
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pected  appearance  at  church  that  morning,  had 
produced  in  his  lowly  congregation  ;  dwelt  upon 
her  goodness  and  her  piety ;  her  trials  and  her 
resignation ;  and  while  tears  dimmed  his  eyes, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  it  was  the  last 
time  he  should  hehold  her  there  alive. 

"  But  why  should  I  regret  her  removal  to  a 
state  of  being,  better  befitting  her  angelic  na- 
ture ?'**  said  he.  "If  ever  human  creature 
might  be  pronounced  sinless,  that  creature  is 
Charlotte  Moller :  yet,  sorrow  has  been  her 
portion  on  earth  !  and  still,  even  with  this  con- 
viction of  the  happiness  of  the  change  that' awaits 
her,  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea 
of  losinor  her  ;  and  her  translation  to  immortal 
joys  will  wring  tears  of  selfish  sorrow  from 
many  a  mourner*'s  eyes  !" 

Bertha  felt  her  own  fill  as  the  good  man 
spoke,  and  her  heart  reproached  her  for  having 
harboured  a  momentary  suspicion  of  the  purity 
of  such  a  being  ;  but  there  was  not  an  instant 
to  be  lost  in  the  indulgence  or  the  expression 
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of  sentiment,  and  dismissing  Mr.  Becker  upon 
his  strange  errand,  she  continued  walking  up 
and  down  the  little  room  after  his  departure, 
in  a  state  of  inquietude  not  to  be  controled, 
respecting  the  possible  result  of  his  research  ; 
now  breaking  off,  and  softly  ascending  to  Lo- 
lotte"'s  room,  to  listen  at  the  door  if  all  within 
was  still, — now  returning  to  the  parlour,  and 
anxiously  peering  through  the  window,  to  see 
whether  her  messengers  were  on  their  way 
back. 

A  wearv  hour  had  thus  draofo^ed  on  its  te- 
dious  length,  when  Bertha  perceived  a  little 
knot  of  persons  in  the  distance,  slovtdy  wend- 
ing along  the  wide  waste  towards  the  house ; 
as  they  advanced  she  could  distinguish  that 
they  were  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  some- 
thing which  they  supported  between  them ; 
but  her  impatience  could  ill  brook  the  delay  of 
quietly  awaiting  their  coming  where  she  was, 
and,  throwing  on  her  pelisse,  she  rushed  out 
of  the  house  to  meet   them.     At  the  garden- 
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gate  she  was  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the 
little  convoy,  and  there  her  worst  apprehensions 
were  confirmed.  One  glimpse  revealed  to  her 
the  inanimate  form  of  Sturmer,  helplessly 
stretched  upon  a  sort  of  hammock,  which  had 
been  contrived  out  of  Mr.  Becker's  ample 
cloak,  the  ends  of  which  were  supported  by 
that  gentleman,  the  Countess's  servant,  and 
Gretchen's  mother,  whom  they  had  met  on 
the  way :  there  was  blood  upon  his  clothes, 
his  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  expression  of  his 
livid  countenance  was  calm  and  passionless  as 
that  which  immediately  follows  the  last  struggle 
of  mortality.  Sick  and  speechless  with  the 
shock,  Bertha  clung  to  the  gate  for  support, 
while  her  eyes  anxiously  interrogated  those  of 
Mr.  Becker. 

"  Wounded,  but  not  dead,*"  he  whispered, 
as  he  passed  her ;  "at  least,  he  breathed  when 
we  found  him." 

She  followed  the  melancholy  procession  into 
the  house  ;  and  when  Sturmer  had  been  depo- 
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sited  upon  the  sofa  in  the  parlour,  where  he 
had  reposed  during  a  part  of  the  memorable 
night  in  which  he  had  been  first  received  be- 
neath that  roof,  Mr.  Becker  drew  her  into  a 
corner,  and  in  a  low  voice  said, — 

"  We  found  him  precisely  in  the  place  point- 
ed out  by  Madam  MoUer :  he  was  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  speechless  but  not  insensible, 
and  two  pistols,  one  discharged  and  the  other 
loaded,  were  lying  close  to  him.  It  has,  appa- 
rently been  an  act  of  self-destruction,  for  the 
muzzle  of  the  pistol  had  been  applied  so  close 
to  the  breast  as  to  burn  his  clothes." 

''Those  are  Sturmer's  pistols,"  said  Bertha, 
glancing  at  the  fatal  instruments  which  Mr. 
Becker  drew  from  his  pocket ;  "  there  are  his 
crest  and  initials  engraven  on  them,  —  poor, 
poor  Sturmer  !  —  what  could  have  led  him  to 
commit  this  rash  deed  ? "  She  turned,  weeping, 
towards  the  prostrate  form  of  her  friend,  and 
although  faint  and  heart-sickened  at  the  sight 
of  the  blood  with  which  his   dress  was  satu- 
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rated,  she  busied  herself,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Becker,  in  applying  the  various  remedies 
which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  restore  the 
wounded  man  to  animation.  In  the  midst  of 
these,  as  yet  fruitless  efforts.  Doctor  Schramm 
arrived ;  and  while  he  proceeded  to  undress 
the  patient  and  examine  his  wound.  Bertha 
withdrew  alone  into  the  little  book- room. 

"Madam, —  dear  madam, —  Oh,  my  God!" 
said  Gretchen,  putting  her  head  through  the 
window,  some  time  afterwards,  and  speaking  in 
the  greatest  agitation  ;  "  my  master  has  been 
here  !  sure  all  that  my  mistress  said  in  her 
sleep  must  be  true  !  *" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Bertha. 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  mean  that  just  this  mi- 
nute, when  I  went  to  put  Doctor  Schramm's 
mule  into  the  stable,  I  found  my  master''s 
sledge  there,  and  Hans,  the  poney,  harnessed 
to  it,  poor  beast  !  and  all  covered  with  sweat. 
Oh,  who  could  ever  have  thought  that  my  mas- 
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ter  would  have  lifted  his  hand  against  Mr. 
Sturmer's  life  ! — " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Bertha,  almost  sternly,  "  keep 
these  wild  suppositions  to  yourself,  and  beware 
of  inculpating  an  innocent  person  by  repeating 
them  to  any  one  whatsoever, — not  even  to  your 
mother,  my  good  Gretchen." 

Here  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  Doc- 
tor Schramm  and  Mr.  Becker  walked  in. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  wound- 
ed man,"''  said  the  former  ;  "  the  ball  has  passed 
through  his  lungs,  and  no  human  power  can 
save  him  ! " 

"  I  will  send  to  Dresden,  for  the  Court  sur- 
geon !  ■*'  exclaimed  Bertha  impetuously. 

"  As  you  please,  madam,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tor ;  "  but  my  patient  will  be  dead  before  he 
arrives.  I  shall  not  leave  the  house  until  all 
is  over.  And,  now,  if  you  please,  I  will  go 
up- stairs,  and  see  what  ails  Frau  Muller.'' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 

Macbeth. 

Peace  to  her  broken  heart. 

Lord  Byron. 

Nevertheless,  Bertha  was  not  disposed  to 
abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  village  practitioner 
alone ;  nor,  despite  the  sentence  so  uncompro- 
misingly pronounced  by  him,  could  she  recon- 
cile herself  to  the  idea  of  leaving  Sturmer  to 
die  without  making  an  effort  to  procure  for 
him  all  the  assistance  that  human  skill  and 
science  could  afford.  She,  therefore,  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  her  husband,  telling  him  what  had 
happened,    and  desiring   that    he  would   send, 
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without  delay,  the  best  surgical  assistance  that 
could  be  procured  in  Dresden ;  and  having 
ordered  her  piqueur  to  proceed  express  with 
her  despatch  to  the  Count,  and  directed  that 
her  traineau  and  servants  should  go  back  to 
Freudenthal,  and  return  for  her  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  stole  softly  into  the  parlour, 
and  sitting  down  by  the  couch  which  had  been 
hastily  prepared  for  Sturmer,  wept  wliile  she 
watched  over  her  dying  friend. 

He  had  recovered  from  the  swoon  which  had 
been  the  consequence  of  his  painful  removal  to 
the  house,  but  his  actual  state  was  much  more 
distressing  to  behold  than  the  former  one  had 
been  ;  the  death-like  repose  of  his  countenance 
had  given  place  to  an  expression  of  the  most 
intense  suffering,  his  struggling  breath  came 
thick  and  choking,  like  that  dreadful  rattle  which 
is  the  beginni?ig  of  the  end  —  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  agony, — and,  restless  with  pain 
yet  unable  to  turn  without  assistance,  he  tossed 
the  bed-clothes  from  his  chest,  as  though  even 
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that  light  covering  suffocated  him.  Bertha, 
with  tenderest  care,  moistened  his  parched  lips, 
and  arranged  his  pillow  at  every  uneasy  move, 
and  while  thus  employed  her  hand  accident- 
ally came  in  contact  with  Sturmer's ;  he  started 
at  the  touch,  opened  his  eyes,  and  recognized 
her,  hut  unable  to  speak  he  feebly  grasped 
her  hand,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips  endeavoured 
to  smile. 

"  Oh  Sturmer,  dear  Sturmer !  "  exclaimed 
Bertha  unable  to  check  her  feelings ;  "  who 
has  done  this  dreadful  deed  ?  Oh,  tell  me  that 
it  is  not  you  !  "^ 

Again  he  endeavoured  to  speak,  and  again 
was  the  effort  unavailing ;  but  with  an  expres- 
sive gesture  he  went  through  the  dumb  show 
of  writing  with  the  fore-finger  of  one  hand 
upon  the  palm  of  the  other,  and  Bertha  com- 
prehending that  he  wished  for  writing  materials, 
directed  Mr.  Becker  to  bring  them  to  him. 
They  raised   him   between   them   in   the   bed, 
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and  the  good  Pastor  supported  him  in  his  arms 
while  Bertha  held  the  paper  and  placed  a  pen 
in  his  hands. 

Sturmer  looked  round  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  where  he  was ;  his  eyes  wandered  wist- 
fully around  the  room,  taking  in  every  well  re- 
membered object,  and  at  first  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  portrait  of  Lolotte,  which  hung  oppo- 
site to  his  bed,  smiling  upon  him  in  all  her  fatal 
beauty.  He  gazed  upon  the  fair  shade  for 
some  moments  with  an  expression — inexplicable 
to  those  who  beheld  him — of  tenderness,  en- 
treaty, and  reproach,  while  his  lips  moved  as 
though  apostrophising  it  ;  then  seizing  the 
pen  he  scrawled  with  an  unsteady  hand  these 
words  :  — 

"  That  no  suspicion  may  fall  upon  any  per- 
son for  the  deed  which  I  alone  have  done, 
I  here  solemnly  declare  that  I  have  been  my 
own  destroyer.     Weary  of  life,  1  have  thought 
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fit  to  lay  it  down  ;  my  blood  be  upon  my  own 
head. 

"  Wolfgang  Sturmer.''' 

Exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had  made,  Stur- 
mer  sank  back  fainting  upon  his  pillow,  and 
when,  through  the  effort  of  Doctor  Schramm, 
he  was  once  more  restored  to  animation,  it 
was  evident  that  his  mind  had  wandered ;  he 
no  longer  recognized  Bertha,  no  longer  appear- 
ed conscious  of  anything  that  was  passing 
around  him,  and,  with  no  sensations  save 
those  of  intolerable  agony,  he  lay  gasping  and 
groaning  upon  that  bed  of  anguish,  his  youth 
and  fine  constitution  insufficient  to  save  him, 
yet  conducing  to  render  the  death-struggle 
more  awful  and  prolonged. 

"  Where  is  my  friend  Moller  ?  ^  asked 
Doctor  Schramm ;  "  he  ought  to  be  sent  for." 

"He  is  at  Dresden,  I  fancy,"  said  Bertha, 
"  for  here  is  a  note  which  I  received  from  him 
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here  last  night ;  "  and  she  produced  Franz's 
letter  to  her. 

"  Careless  fellow !  "  said  the  Docter,  pettish- 
ly ;  "  he  ought  to  be  here." 

"  Do  you  apprehend  any  danger  for  Madam 
Moller  ? "  asked  the  Countess. 

"  I  have  seen  her  as  much  reduced  phj/si- 
cally  more  than  once  already,'"*  he  replied, 
"  and  she  has  rallied, — but  I  never  saw  her 
mind  in  such  a  state  before  ;  there  is  a  complete 
moral  prostration,  a  sort  of  dumb  despair  which 
makes  her  turn  from  every  remedy  proposed. 
She  rejects  medicine  and  food  with  the  same 
silent  pertinacity,  and  will  answer  no  questions 
respecting  the  seat  of  her  sufferings.  This 
exhaustion  sometimes  follows  the  sort  of  fit 
Gretchen  tells  me  she  has  had  ;  but  I  suspect 
there  has  been  some  domestic  quarrel  to  pro- 
duce the  crisis,  for  the  only  thing  that  induced 
her  to  speak  to  me,  was  an  inquiry  from  me, 
for   her   husband,    and    a   suggestion   that    he 
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should  be  sent  for ;  she  then  entreated,  nay- 
required,  that  I  should  refrain  from  any  such 
thing ;  at  all  events  that  I  should  wait  until 
to-morrow.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  conscienti- 
ously do  so,  he  must  be  written  to  immedi- 
ately." And  sitting  down  he  penned  a  few 
lines  to  Mciller,  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Becker 
to  send  off  that  evening. 

''  Doctor,''  said  Bertha  ;  "  Madam  Moller 
has  often  derived  great  benefit  from  Mesme- 
rism ;  do  you  not  think  that  the  application 
of  it  now   might  — " 

"  Mesmerism  !  mummery  you  mean  !  "  in- 
terrupted the  Doctor  bluntly.  "  Noble  lady, 
excuse  my  sincerity,  but  I  always  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  I  never  did  and  never 
will  encourage  such  imposture  ;  and  if  any 
one  attempts  to  lay  a  hand  upon  Frau  Moller 
to  that  effect,  I  will  leave  the  house  imme- 
diately." 

The  Doctor,  exceedingly  ruffled  by  an  allusion 
to  a  subject  which  he  had  managed  to  forbid 
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throughout  the  range  of  his  practice,  spoke 
loud  and  angrily,  and  the  fevered  patient 
started  and  tossed  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"Hush!"  said  Bertha  softlv,  lavino-  her 
finger  upon  her  lips  ;  "  nothing  more  shall  be 
said  upon  the  subject  since  you  prohibit  it,  only 
pray  do  not  disturb  my  poor  friend  Sturmer." 

"  Sturmer  !  "  repeated  the  Doctor,  "  why 
that  is  the  name  of  the  greatest  quack  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  famous  Pragi.ie  Mesmeriser  !  " 

"  It  is  he  himself,"  replied  Bertha. 

"  Whew  ! "  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  "  I  al- 
ways said  he  was  mad,  and  that,  like  a  mad 
dog,  he  bit  every  person  he  approached  and 
communicated  his  madness  to  them.  Now  my 
opinion  is  verified,  for  no  man  in  his  senses 
ever  committed  suicide." 

That  night  the  Countess  de  Koenneritz  and 
Mr.  Becker  remained  at  the  Ottowalder- 
grund.  During  the  earlier  part  of  it  they 
had    both    remained   watching    by   Sturmer's 
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couch,  but,  upon  an  assurance  from  Doctor 
Schramm  that  if  anything  required  their  pre- 
sence he  would  immediately  call  them,  and, 
also  that  they  might  economize  their  strength 
in  order  to  relieve  the  Doctor  towards  morn- 
ing, they  were  persuaded  to  retire  to  the 
respective  rooms  that  had  been  prepared  for 
them,  and  lie  down  for  a  few  hours.  Lolotte 
had  at  length  sunk  from  exhaustion  into  sleep, 
and  Gretchen  was  to  pass  the  night  in  a  cabinet 
opening  out  of  her  mistress"'s  chamber.  Doctor 
Schramm,  ensconced  in  a  large  easy  chair, 
nodded  drowsily,  ever  and  anon  opening  his 
eyes  and  fixing  them  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  dying  man,  whose  fierce  agony  had  at 
last  subsided  into  a  lethargic  calm.  The  whole 
house  was  hushed  into  unbroken  stillness ;  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  that  little  cham- 
ber, save  the  ticking  of  the  house  clock,  and 
the  laboured  breathing  of  Stunner.  Doctor 
Schramm  had  placed  the  night  lamp  behind 
a  screen   that    it    might   not   glare  upon   the 
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eyes  of  the  sufferer  ;  and  the  dim  liglit,  the 
solemn  silence,  the  midnight  hour,  all  con- 
spired to  overpower  the  good  Doctor  with 
unconquerable  drowsiness,  which  despite  his 
efforts  to  shake  it  off  stole  insidiously  over  his 
senses,  and  at  last  locked  them  in  heavy  sleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  at 
last  the  deep  gaspings  of  Sturmer  aroused  him  ; 
he  started  up,  stretched  his  limbs,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  in  that  confused  dreamy  state,  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  thought  he  per- 
ceived a  white  figure  by  the  bed  side.  "  It 
must  be  the  Countess,''  thought  he,  all  at  once 
remembering  where  he  was,  and  hastily  draw- 
ing near  her. 

A  candle,  which  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  new  comer,  was  burning  upon  the  table, 
and  the  window  curtain  having  been  drawn 
back,  the  cold  rays  of  the  moon  fell  full  upon 
the  bed,  and  mingling  its  ghastly  light  with 
that  of  the  flickering  taper  enabled  Doctor 
Schramm    (now  wide   awake)    to   take  in  the 
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whole  scene  at  a  glance.  Kneeling  by  the  side 
of  the  couch,  with  one  arm  thrown  round  Stur- 
mer,  whose  head  was  supported  on  her  bosom, 
while  her  other  hand  was  locked  in  both  of 
his,  he  beheld,  not  the  Countess,  but  Lolotte ; 
so  still,  so  pale,  so  motionless,  her  eyes  so  fixed 
and  abstracted  in  their  expression  that  she 
looked  more  like  a  statue  than  a  breathing 
being! — her  white  night-dress,  as  well  as  the 
bed-clothes,  were  deluged  in  the  blood  that  was 
flowing  from  Sturmer's  lips,  yet  she  moved 
not ! — she  was  plunged  in  that  mysterious  state 
in  which  the  body  sleeps  while  the  mind  is 
awake  ;  that  phenomenon  called  natural  somn- 
ambulism which  no  one  has  ever  yet  attempted 
to  deny,  although  almost  every  one  denies 
that  it  can  be  produced  by  magnetic  action ; 
and  yet  why,  since  one  is  possible,  should 
the  other  be  impossible  ? 

*'  Why,  Frau  Moller,''  whispered  the  startled 
Doctor,  quite  unaware  of  her  state,  "  what  in 
God's  name  brought   you  her^  ?     Move  away, 
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move  away,  and  let  me  come  near  the  poor 
fellow  !'"* — Still  she  answered  not, — still  she 
moved  not. — ''  Why,  woman,  what  ails  you  ?  " 
he  continued  in  the  same  tone  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  leaning  over  her  he  felt  Stunner's  pulse, 
and  then  glided  his  hand  from  thence  to  his  heart. 
"  Dead  ! '"  said  he,  in  an  under  tone.  '*  Come, 
my  dear  child,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Go 
back  to  your  room,  like  a  reasonable  creature  ;" 
and  after  gently  laying  Sturmer's  head  back 
upon  his  pillow,  he  seized  Lolotte  round  the 
waist,  and  abruptly  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

His  touch  aroused  the  sleeper ;  she  started 
convulsively,  and  speculation  returned  to  her 
eyes.  For  the  first  time  the  Doctor  became 
aware  that  she  had  been  sleep-waking  * ;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had  done 
in  violently  arousing  her  from  that  state.     She 

*  A  term  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townshend  in  his 
clever  work  upon  Animal  Magnetism,  -which  better  expres- 
ses than  any  word  hitherto  employed  the  state  of  somnam- 
bulic lucidity,  whether  natural  or  produced  by  Magnetism. 
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trembled  in  every  limb ;  and,  casting  her  terri- 
fied glances  around,  they  at  last  fell  upon  the 
ghastly  spectacle  of  Sturmer,  dead  and  welter- 
ing in  his  blood  before  her.  A  shriek  so  wild, 
so  piercing,  and  so  woe-begone,  burst  from  her 
lips,  and  echoed  through  the  silent  house,  that 
those  who  heard  it  never  forgot  its  ominous 
sound ;  —  it  was  the  farewell  cry  of  Reason  ! 
In  the  next  moment  Lolotte  was  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  tearing  her  blood-stained  garments 
into  shreds,  grinding  her  teeth,  and  struggling 
against  some  unseen  phantom  with  all  the 
strength  and  violence  of  frenzy. 

Everybody  in  the  house  gathered  to  the  spot 
in  an  instant ;  but  some  time  elapsed  before 
their  agitation  subsided  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  understand  what  had  happened.  At 
last,  Doctor  Schramm  explained  the  whole  cir- 
cumstance to  them ;  and  Bertha,  comprehend- 
ing the  terrible  mistake  he  had  made  in  awak- 
ening Lolotte,  could  not  restrain  her  anger. 

"Oh,    Doctor   Schramm!"    she   exclaimed, 
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**  you  have  destroyed  her  by  your  folly  !  If 
ghe  had  not  been  thus  violently  aroused,  she 
might  have  been  removed  without  danger  from 
this  terrible  scene,  and  never  have  knowTi  that 
she  had  been  here  ; " —  Bertha  remembered  how 
skilfully  she  had  averted  such  a  crisis  at  Lobo- 
sitz  by  the  timely  intervention  of  Mesmerism, 
which  had  changed  the  excitement  of  Somnam- 
bulism into  the  calm  of  Magnetic  slumber; — 
"  but  it  is  too  late  now ;  the  mischief  is  done, 
and  if  she  lives,  it  \vill  be  to  become  a  ma- 
niac!" 

But  she  did  not  live.  Towards  sunrise  the 
awful  struggle  diminished,  and  Lolotte  who 
had  been  overpowered  by  force  in  order  to  be 
carried  to  her  room,  sank  into  that  helpless, 
pulseless,  breathless  state  in  which  she  had  been 
found  in  the  morning, — hearing  notliing,  seeing 
nothing,  and  recognizing  no  one.  Bertha,  the 
Doctor,  and  the  two  women  servants,  were 
gathered  round  the  bed,  kneeling  in  solemn 
silence,    while    Mr.    Becker   recited   aloud   the 
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prayers  for  the  dying.  Suddenly  a  change  came 
over  the  countenance  of  Lolotte  ;  an  expression 
of  ecstatic  rapture,  such  as  had  characterised 
some  of  her  Magnetic  trances,  broke,  Hke  a 
light  from  Heaven,  over  it,  investing  her  with 
more  than  mortal  beauty.  It  was  as  though 
the  earth  and  its  dark  stormy  sufferings  had 
faded  away  before  the  glories  of  the  cloudless 
Day  which  was  dawning  on  her  from  on  High. 
With  eyes  and  arms  raised  to  Heaven,  she  re- 
mained fixed  in  that  sublime  contemplation  for 
some  moments  ;  then  gently  sinking  back  upon 
her  pillow,  she  passed  without  a  struggle  from 
Life  to  Immortality. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A\Tio  can  be  vrise,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?    No  man  ! 

Macbeth. 

The  remains  of  Lolotte  and  Sturmer  were 
committed  to  the  earth  on  the  same  day ;  but, 
as  in  life  they  had  been  doomed  to  remain 
apart,  so  even  in  death  they  were  to  be  di- 
vided. The  laws  of  God  had  interposed  a  bar- 
rier between  their  love,  and  now  the  laws  of 
man  raised  another  one  between  their  dust. 
The  Suicide's  Grave  was  placed  outside  of  the 
pahng  which  enclosed  the  holy  ground  where 
Lolotte's  clay  had  been  gathered  to  that  of  her 
kindred ;  but  so  near  to  it,  that  the  summer 
wind  could  scatter  over  the  unconsecrated  spot 
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blossoms  and  leaves  from  the  lime-trees  that 
shaded  the  last  resting-place  of  the  !Mollers; 
and  their  waving  boughs  sheltered  alike  the 
graves  of  the  Innocent  and  the  Guilty,  even  as 
God's  Mercy  is  extended  to  the  Erring  as  well 
as  to  the  Just ! 

Nothing,  however,  had  been  heard  of  Mciller, 
although  every  effort  had  been  made  to  find  out 
where  he  was.  His  extraordinary  disappear- 
ance, coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  sledge  and 
horse  having  been  found  at  the  Ottowalder- 
grund  on  the  day  of  the  catastrophe,  and  at  a 
time  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  a  distance, 
gave  rise  to  some  natural  suspicions  that  he 
must  have  been  accessory  to  Sturmer's  death ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  appearances  bore  out 
with  the  greatest  consistency  the  declaration 
which  Sturmer  himself  had  made  of  having  been 
his  own  destroyer.  The  deed  had  been  done 
with  his  own  pistol, — there  was  no  trace  of  any 
struggle  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  found ; 
and  perhaps  that  which  was  the  most  couviuc- 
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ing  circumstance  of  all  was  a  sealed  packet 
found  in  the  pocket  of  Sturmer's  coat  after  his 
death,  containing  an  old  faded  chaplet  of  white 
roses,  and  two  letters  directed  to  himself  in  a 
woman's  hand,  which  had  been  resealed  with 
the  signet  ring  he  wore  (they  were  the  posses- 
sions he  most  prized  upon  earth — the  bridal 
chaplet  of  Lolotte  and  the  two  letters  she  had 
written  to  him  at  Prague).  Upon  the  envelope 
containing  these  objects  was  written  in  Sturmer's 
hand,  — "  /  desire  that  this  packet  may  he 
buried  with  me  ; — "  and  then  followed  the  date 
of  the  day  on  which  he  was  found  wounded. 

The  general  belief,  therefore,  was,  that  a 
disappointment  in  love  had  led  him  to  commit 
suicide ;  and  this  opinion  was  strengthened  by 
the  declarations  of  Baron  von  Preinl,  Bertha's 
brother,  who,  in  consequence  of  Sturmer's  last 
letter  to  him  had  left  Vienna  and  his  law-suit 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  had  floTvn  to  Prague, 
and  from  thence  to  Dresden,  in  hopes  that  he 
might  reach  the  latter  place  in  time  to  prevent 
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the  catastrophe  which  his  friend  had  so  un- 
equivocally announced.  But  he  arrived  too 
late  !  Whatever  might  have  been  his  own  sur- 
mises respecting  the  extent  of  his  friend's  guilt, 
(and  there  were  dark,  unexplained,  expres- 
sions in  Sturmer'*s  letter,  which  had  awakened 
the  worst  suspicions  of  Anton,)  he,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well,  suppressed  them  even  from  his 
brother-in-law,  nor  suffered  himself  to  give 
utterance  to  a  supposition  that  was  but  too 
well  calculated  to  cast  infamy  upon  the  name 
of  Wolfgang  Sturmer.  Admitting  the  fact  of 
his  unlawful  passion  for  Madam  Moller,  and 
the  check  which  it  had  received  from  her,  as 
well  as  Sturmer's  desperate  declarations  to  him 
in  the  event  of  her  sustained  severity,  Anton 
von  Preinl,  in  expressing  his  conviction  that 
Sturmer  had  destroyed  himself,  said  only  what 
he  most  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  case. 
All  that  had  been  traced  of  Moller  was,  that 
on  the  Sunday  in  question  he  had  absented  him- 
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self  from  Dresden  for  some  hours  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day, — that  he  had  returned  thither 
in  the  evening,  and  had  again  departed  that 
night,  telling  Babet  that  he  was  going  to  Leip- 
zig. At  Leipzig  he  had  appeared,  had  touched 
the  sum  that  had  been  offered  him  for  his 
manuscript,  and  had  quitted  the  town  on  the 
same  day,  announcing  that  he  was  going  back 
to  Dresden.  But  to  Dresden  he  had  never 
returned ;  and  from  that  day  all  trace  of  him 
was  lost. 

However,  the  mystery  was  not  destined  to 
be  buried  in  doubt  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
a  full  elucidation  of  it  was  furnished  by  the 
sole  surviving  person  involved  in  the  tragical 
event,  and  those  who  perused  the  solution  of 
the  enigma  could  not  but  wonder  and  admire 
how  awfully  correct  had  been  Lolotte's  mag- 
netic revelation,  when  she  named  Franz  M oi- 
ler as  the  murderer  of  Sturmer. 

About  a  fortniofht  after  the  funeral  of  Lo- 
lotte,  a  letter,  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Trieste, 
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reached  Mr.  Becker ;  it  was  in  M oiler's  hand- 
writing, and  enclosed  a  closely  written  letter 
in  another  character,  and  without  any  super- 
scription.    M  oiler's  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  friend,  alas  !  I  dare  no 
longer  call  you,  for  will  you  not  disown  me  as 
such  w^hen  you  know  all  ?  The  curse  of  Cain 
is  upon  me !  I  have  murdered  the  man  whom 
I  loved  as  a  brother,  and  I  am  a  wanderer 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth !  The  enclosed 
letter  will  explain  the  injury  which  maddened 
me  to  perpetrate  that  bloody  deed, — read  it 
before  you  proceed  further,  and  you  will  then 
better  understand  the  fatal  circumstances  wliich 
have  made  me  an  outcast  and  a  murderer." 

4tc  m,  4^  * 

Here  Mr.  Becker  turned  to  the  paper  al- 
luded to  ;  it  was  Sturmer's  letter  to  Lolotte, 
which  Franz  had  found  underneath  the  door 
of  the  book  cabinet,  where  he  had  discovered 
his  wife   senseless,  and  contained,  as   has   al- 
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ready  been  stated,  the  full  avowal  of  Sturmer's 
guilt, — the  expression  of  his  wishes  and  expec- 
tations, —  and  lastly  the  few  passionate  lines 
which  he  had  added  after  Lolotte  had  quitted 
his  presence,  in  which  he  implored  her  indul- 
gence, and  dwelt  upon  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive that  her  rigour  would  precipitate  him 
into,  if  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours  he  heard 
nothing  from  her  at  the  place  where  he  should 
await  her  last  decision.  Having  perused  that 
document,  Mr.  Becker  resumed  Franz's  letter  ; 
but  as  the  next  part  of  it  related  to  what  has 
already  been  described,  we  shall  omit  it,  and 
take  up  the  narrative  further  on. 

«  «  4t  « 

"  When  I  knew  all — when  I  understood  the 
base  treachery  of  which  my  poor  Lolotte  had 
been  the  innocent  victim,  I  rushed  out  of  the 
house  with  vengeance  in  my  soul ;  but,  so  help 
me  God  !  I  did  not  meditate  the  crime  I  have 
committed.  I  had  no  weapons  with  me — and 
I  only  meant  to  cover  with  confusion  the  villain 
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who  had  dishonoured  me,  and  to  challenge  him 
to  meet  me  upon  equal  terms,  and  according 
to  the  laws  of  honour,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, to  answer  for  the  injury  he  had  done 
me.  The  sight  of  him,  however,  transported 
me  beyond  all  self-command,  —  I  shewed  him 
his  letter,  and  reproached  him  with  his  crime  ; 
—  he  avowed  it,  —  and  then  like  a  tiger  I 
sprang  upon  him,  and  would  have  throttled 
him  !  '  Stay  !  ^  said  he,  '  I  will  furnish  you 
with  more  expeditious  means,"*  and  he  drew 
two  pistols  from  his  pocket,  and  offered  them 
to  me  ;  —  '  'Twill  only  be  saving  me  the 
trouble  of  doing  it  myself.'  '  Take  your 
ground,**  said  I,  snatching  one  of  the  pistols  ; 
'  stand  ! '  '  No,  ^loller,'  he  repHed,  throwing 
the  other  one  upon  the  ground,  '  I  will  never 
fire  upon  you  ! '  '  Coward  !  dastardly  villain  ! ' 
I  cried,  *  do  not  think  to  disarm  my  just  ven- 
geance by  this  base  evasion  ! '  His  face  flushed 
crimson,  and  then  turned  deadly  pale,  yet  he 
contained  himself.     'Even   this,  insult    I    will 
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bear,'  said  he,  '  from  the  husband  of  Lolotte.' 
That  name  from  his  Hps  rendered  me  furious 
— I  rushed  up  to  him,  placed  the  muzzle  of 
the  pistol  to  his  breast,  fired,  and  he  fell  ! 
Then  I  fled,  without  daring  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  him  I  had  murdered ;  and,  fearful  of 
returning  to  my  home,  anxious  only  to  escape, 
I  regained  Dresden  by  the  Pirna  road,  and 
set  out  for  Leipzig  that  very  night,  meaning 
to  pass  the  Saxon  frontier  without  loss  of  time, 
and  go  to  Frankfort  where  I  have  relations. 

"  But  at  Leipzig  I  met  with  an  old  friend, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  a  man, 
who,  when  I  travelled  through  Germany  before 
I  was  married,  shewed  me  the  gTeatest  kind- 
ness in  his  own  country.  I  thought  I  might 
trust  him  with  my  horrible  secret,  and  I  did 
so.  I  threw  myself  upon  his  generosity  for 
assistance  and  advice,  and  he  did  not  cast  me 
from  him.  He  is  a  Wiirtemberger,  and  has 
been  a  Missionary  to  the  East ;  he  had  re- 
turned to  Germany  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
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then  about  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  whither 
he  proposed  I  should  accompany  him,  as  my 
proficiency  in  Arabic  would  render  me  very  useful 
to  hira  there.  I  closed  with  the  offer  ;  and  hav- 
ing signified  at  Leipzig  that  I  should  imme- 
diately return  to  Dresden,  I  left  the  town  on 
foot,  and  was  joined  at  some  miles  distant  from 
it  by  my  friend,  Albert  Stoerckel,  with  whom 
I  journeyed  hither  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant. 
To-morrow  we  are  to  embark  for  Alexandria, 
and  I  shall  return  to  my  own  country  no 
more. 

"  I  have  not  the  courage  to  write  my  fare- 
well to  Lolotte  ;  will  you,  my  dear  sir,  break 
my  resolution  to  her  ?  Tell  her  that  I  acquit 
her  of  all  participation  in  the  foul  crime  that 
has  desolated  our  home ;  and  that  I  never 
knew  how  well  I  loved  her  until  I  was  parted 
from  her  for  ever  !  But  after  what  has  occurred, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  we  should  ever  meet 
again, — even  if  I  could  forget  the  stain  that 
has  been  cast  upon  her,  she  would  never  forget 
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that  his  blood  is  upon  my  hands,  for  she  loved 
him  !  —  Mr.  Becker,  she  loved  him  !  —  ay, 
there  is  the  sting  ! 

*'  You  see,  sir,  that  I  have  not  abandoned 
my  wife  from  heartless  caprice.  My  heart 
bleeds  when  I  think  of  her ;  but  God,  who 
'  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,'  will 
have  mercy  upon  her.  I  commend  her  to  your 
care  ;  remember  that  she  is  innocent,  undefiled 
in  soul  as  the  child  unborn,  and  that  I,  her 
injured  husband,  swear  it  to  you  '  Oh,  sir, 
I  feel  that  you  will  be  kind  to  the  forsaken 
Lolotte  ! 

"  I  enclose  a  deed,  making  over  to  you,  for 
her  use  during  her  lifetime,  all  the  little  pro- 
perty I  possess.  In  the  country  to  which  I 
am  going  I  shall  be  able  to  make  my  way  by 
my  own  exertions;  and  I  take  with  me  no- 
thing but  the  money  which  my  manuscript  pro- 
duced, and  the  Prayer-book  which  Lolotte  gave 
me  on  the  day  of  our  marriage.  Should  you 
kindly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  commu- 
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nication,  a  letter  enclosed  under  cover  to  Mr. 
Albert  Stoerckel,  Minister  of  the  German  Pro- 
testant Church  at  Alexandria,  will  reach  me."'"' 

"Franz  Moller." 

The    perusal    of  this  letter   occasioned   the 
greatest   anguish    of    spirit    to   the   good   Mr. 
Becker ;    but   in   the   midst   of   his   grief  and 
amazement  at  the  dark  history  it  unfolded,  he 
could  not  but  render    justice    to    the   feeling 
with  which  Franz  Moller  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  his  unfortunate  wife  ;  and  he  saw  \Adth 
satisfaction  that  sorrow  had  purified  his  heart, 
and    that    the    apathy   and    selfishness    which 
had    hitherto    been    the     governing    faults    of 
his    character   had  vanished   before    the  mag- 
nitude of  Lolotte's  misery.      He  immediately 
proceeded  to   Dresden  with   these   documents, 
and  having  obtained  an  interview  with   Baron 
von   Preinl,   submitted  them  to  him.      Anton 
then,   in  his  turn,  communicated  the  whole  of 
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Stiirmer's  correspondence  to  Mr.  Becker,  and 
the  good  man  shed  tears  over  the  history  of 
that  long  straggle,  in  which,  alas !  Sturmer's 
better  self  had  been  at  last  vanquished. 

"You  see,  my  dear  sir,'"*  said  Anton,  "that 
my  poor  friend  was  neither  an  unprincipled 
libertine,  nor  a  calculating  seducer ;  there  was 
nothing  base  or  dishonourable  in  his  nature  ; 
his  admiration  of  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful 
amounted  almost  to  a  worship ;  and  his  loath- 
ing of  Vice,  even  in  its  blandest  form,  was 
equally  intense.  Even  in  our  wildest  days, 
when  we  were  at  the  University  together, 
and  that  I  and  others  of  our  age  were  con- 
stantly getting  entangled  in  one  sort  of  dissi- 
pation or  another,  Sturmer  remained  pure  from 
6uch  contaminations  : — he  was  a  Poet  and  an 
Idealist,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  imagina- 
tion he  had  created  to  himself  a  vision  of  female 
beauty  so  perfect  in  its  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical attributes,  that  no   reality  could   bear   a 
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comparison  with  it.  Like  another  Pygmalion 
he  hecame  enamoured  of  his  own  creation,  and 
God  only  knows  how  many  odes  and  epistles 
he  addressed  to  this  Goddess  of  his  brain  !  and, 
as  nothing  less  ethereal  could  satisfy  his  fasti- 
dious taste,  he  turned  with  indiiference 
from  all  that  we  then  found  so  charming  and 
attractive.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  infatu- 
ated passion  for  Lolotte  Moller,  which  blazed 
out  with  such  violence  at  first  sight,  and,  unlike 
other  sudden  passions,  the  meteors  of  a  day, 
never  afterwards  cooled.  In  her  extraordinary 
loveliness  he  beheld  the  realisation  of  his 
dream,  the  incarnation  of  his  visionary  idol; 
that  idol  was  not  displaced ;  but  henceforth  it 
bore  the  name  of  Lolotte,  and  he  loved — nay, 
adored — without  questioning  the  possibility  of 
her  moral  beauties  falling  short  of  her  physical 
perfections.  Afterwards,  when  he  found  out 
that  her  loveliness  was  her  least  charm,  the 
fair  exterior  was  only  worshiped  as  the  en- 
velope of   a  fairer  mind  !     Poor  fellow  I  know- 
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ing  the  utter  impossibility  of  such  an  attach- 
ment ever  ending  happily  for  him,  I  have 
often  wished  that  Lolotte  had  been  less  admir- 
able, less  pure  in  mind  than  she  was  ;  one  evi- 
dence of  levity  or  grossness  would  have  dimi- 
nished, perhaps  destroyed  her  empire  over  him  ; 
for  Sturmer  was  not  a  man  who  could  have 
loved  through  the  senses  alone." 

"  He  was  an  erring,  but  not  a  vicious  man," 
said  Mr.  Becker. 

"  All  his  impulses,  all  his  intentions  were 
virtuous  and  honest ! "  rejoined  Anton,  impres- 
sively. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Becker,  "  his  wtues 
and  his  honesty  were  the  instincts  of  a  noble 
nature  ;  but  not  being  based  upon  the  strong 
foundations  of  religious  principle,  they  were  not 
proof  against  the  tempest  of  passion  that  as- 
sailed him,  and  were  broken  down  and  swept 
away  by  the  whirlwind.  He  looked  not  for 
strength  to  resist  temptation,  where  strength 
alone  can  be  found,  from  on  High  ! — he  was  not 
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a  Christian,  sir, — he  was  a  Philosopher  ! — and 
behold,  to  what  has  his  philosophy  conducted 
him!" 

Mr.  Becker  wrote  to  M oiler  acquainting 
him  with  his  wife's  death,  and  returning  the 
deed  of  trust  which  he  had  enclosed  to  him 
for  Lolotte's  use  ;  but  he  received  no  further 
intelligence  of  Franz  Moller,  nor  did  the  self- 
exiled  wanderer  ever  return  to  his  own  country. 
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CONXLUSION. 

In  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams  ;  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects  ;  he  was  not 
Himself  what  he  had  been  ;  he  was  a  wanderer. 

Lord  Byron. 

Several  years  afterwards,  when  Anton  von 
Preinl  and  one  of  his  friends  were  in  Egypt,  and 
travelling  between  Cairo  and  the  Fayoom,  (that 
lovely  Oasis  whose  rose-gardens  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  land,)  they  halted  one  even- 
ing to  pass  the  night  in  a  Bedouin  camp,  upon 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  where  their  Arab  guide, 
who  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  assured  them 
that  they   would  be  very  well  received.     The 
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appearance  of  this  encampment  was  extremely 
agreeable  and  picturesque ;  the  camels'-hair 
tents  pitched  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  at  re- 
gular distances  from  each  other,  and  having 
their  entrances  turned  towards  the  East,  were 
clean  and  airy ;  and  upon  the  short  grass  be- 
fore them  gamboled  a  troop  of  noisy  little 
Arab  children,  disputing  the  territory  with  the 
goats  and  kids  belonging  to  the  wandering 
colony. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe,  or,  as  he  was  called, 
the  Scheik  Mourad,  received  them  with  patri- 
archal hospitality,  and  his  wife  Hadidje,  a  hand- 
some young  Arab  woman,  prepared  with  her 
own  hands  the  supper  that  was  to  be  offered 
to  them  ;  while  her  two  sons,  sturdy  urchins 
of  five  and  six  years  old,  hung  upon  her  skirts, 
eyeing  the  strangers  with  that  half  bashful,  half 
playful  curiosity  which  only  required  a  little 
encouraofement  to  glide  into  familiaritv.  There 
was  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  Scheik, 
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however,  which  struck  Anton  as  being  foreign 
to  the  scene  ;   although  he  wore  the   Bedouin 
Abbas,  there  was  wanting  in  him  the  eye  of 
fire   and   the   freedom    of  Hmb    which   belong 
exclusively  to  the  Children  of  the  Desert,  and 
his  fair  complexion,  clear  blue  eyes,  and  honest, 
contemplative,    but    somewhat    heavy   counte- 
nance, appeared  to  the  German  traveller  better 
suited  to  the  characteristics  of  his  own  Father- 
land than  to  the  rude  and  primitive  encadrement 
in  which  he  had  found  him.     This  opinion  was 
justified  when,  upon  finding  that  the  Baron  and 
his  friend  were  quite  ignorant  of  Arabic,  Mou- 
rad  addressed  them  in  French,  but  in  French 
with  so  obstinate  a  German  accent  that  Anton 
exclaimed,  "  My  friend,  I  fancy  that  you  and 
I  come  from  the  same  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  we  shall  get  on  much  better  in  our  native 
tong-ue ;    pray   tell   me   what  induced   you   to 
turn    Bedouin  ? "  —  and   he    immediately   pro- 
ceeded to  speak  to  him  in  German. 
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The  Scheik  coloured,  drew  up  haughtily,  and 
replied  still  in  French, 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  ask  you  whence  you  come, 
or  what  are  your  motives  for  being  here  ;  the 
laws  of  hospitality  do  not  exact  that  we  should 
open  our  hearts  to  one  another  ;  you  are  wel- 
come to  all  that  I  can  give  you  —  except  my 
confidence/' 

Anton,  apologizing  for  his  indiscreet  curiosity, 
took  care  that  no  relapse  into  it  should  draw 
upon  him  such  another  rebuke  ;  but  later  in 
the  evening  while  his  friend  and  himself  were 
standing  outside  the  door  of  the  tent  in  which 
they  were  to  sleep,  looking  at  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  starlight  night,  and  questioning  the  host 
about  the  arrangements  for  their  next  day''s 
journey,  Anton  in  a  pause  of  the  dialogue  care- 
lessly whistled  the  air  of  "  Konns't  du  das  Land 
wo  die  Citronen  hlilhn  ?"  as  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  his  own  distant  country.  The  painful  effect 
which  this  simple  snatch  of  an  old  song  pro- 
duced upon  the  Scheik  was  so  powerful  that 
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he  could  neither  control  it  nor  conceal  it  from 
the  two  strangers  ;  his  countenance  became 
blanched,  his  lips  quivered,  tears  rose  to  his 
eyes,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  lean  against  the  tent  for  support  ; 
in  the  next  moment  he  quitted  the  spot  without 
uttering  a  word,  went  into  his  own  tent,  and 
closed  the  entrance  of  it. 

Anton  and  his  friend  continued  where  they 
were  for  some  time  longer,  when  the  latter 
having  retired  to  rest,  the  Baron  unwilling  to 
lose  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  night, 
paced  up  and  down  between  the  green  sward 
which  separated  his  host's  tent  from  his  own, 
ruminating  upon  the  strange  mystery  of  finding 
a  German  at  the  head  of  an  Arab  tribe  in  the 
desert,  and  wondering  at  the  churlishness  which 
had  repelled  all  his  advances  to  confidence.  In 
the  midst  of  these  meditations  he  heard  sounds 
of  distress  issue  from  the  tent  of  the  Scheik 
Mourad.  He  drew  near  to  the  entrance  and 
paused  to  hsten  ; — then  he  distinguished   the 
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voice  of  a  man  broken  by  sobs,  repeat  in  the 
pure  German  which  is  pecuHar  to  Saxony,  these 
verses  of  the  fifty-fifth  psalm  : — 

"  For  it  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  has  done 
me  this  dishonour  :  for  then  I  could  have 
borne  it. 

"  Neither  was  it  mine  adversary  that  did 
magnify  himself  against  me ;  for  then,  perad- 
venture,  I  would  have  hid  myself. 

"  But  it  was  even  thou,  my  companion,  my 
guide,  and  mine  own  familiar  friend." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  speaker  became  lost 
in  deep  heart-rending  sobs,  and  Anton  unable 
to  resist  the  impulse  which  led  him  to  offer 
consolation  to  the  suffering  man,  suddenly  raised 
the  entrance  of  the  tent  and  presented  himself 
before  him. 

The  Scheik  was  seated  upon  the  ground  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands ;  a  lamp  was  burn- 
ing near,  and  an  open  book  lay  at  his  feet. 
Anton  took  it  up,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  Ger- 
man prayer-book ;    the  page  at  which  it  was 
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open  was  wet  with  tears ;  he  turned  to  the 
front  leaf  and  saw  written  upon  it  in  a  woman's 
hand  "  Lolotte  Mollkr.  Ottowalder-gi'und, 
17th  of  May  18 — !''  An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise escaped  his  lips,  and  he  repeated  the  name 
aloud.  Mourad  looked  up  ;  —  all  traces  of 
sternness  had  vanished  from  his  countenance 
as  he  met  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  Anton, — 
"And  you  are — you  are  —  ?"'  inquired  the 
latter, — 

"  Franz  Moller  r  replied  the  Bedouin  Chief, 
"  the  Husband  and  Avenger  of  Lolotte  !" 

Dresden,  1838. 
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AVANT,  PENDANT,  AND  APRES. 


"  *  I  thought  love  had  been  a  joyous  thing/  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby.  *  'Tis  the  most  serious  thing,  an'  please  your 
Honour  (sometimes)  that  is  in  the  world.'  " 

Tristram  Shandy, 


N.  B. — As  I  am  aware  that  the  frequent  introduction  of 
French  expressions  into  English  writing,  is  consideied 
highly  objectionable  upon  the  general  principle  that  when 
a  writer  can  render  his  or  her  meaning  in  their  own  lan- 
guage they  ought  not  to  have  recourse  tp  any  other,  I 
must  anticipate  the  blame  that  is  likely  to  fall  upon 
me  for  having  in  the  course  of  the  following  narrative 
departed  from  a  rule,  the  good  sense  of  which  I  fully  sub* 
sciibe  to,  by  observing  that  there  are  special  cases  where 
such  an  innovation  may  be  pardoned,  and  that  in  writing  a 
narrative  which  refers  exclusively  to  a  class  of  Parisians 
whose  phraseology  abounds  in  popular  idioms  and  vulgar- 
isms, it  would  be  as  difficult  to  translate  such  expressions 
into  English  as  it  M'ould  be  to  render  Cockney  eloquence 
into  French. 

I.  F.R. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lovM  not  at  first  sight  ? 

As  You  Like  It. 

It  was  the  fete  of  Pentecost ;  the  season  of 
lilacs  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  the  glories  of 
early  June  had  burst  upon  the  Parisians,  and 
the  good  city  of  Paris  appeared  to  have  empti- 
ed its  pleasure-loving  population  upon  the  Boule- 
vards, that  centre  of  attraction  to  all  classes 
of  idlers,  where  they  may  exhibit  to  the  best 
advantage  their  elegant  toilettes,  and  partake  of 
the  thousand  and  one  gradations  of  entertain- 
ment which  that  maofnificent  line  of  buildino-s 
offers,  from  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  with  its 
brilliant  and  aristocratic  Cafes  and  Glaciers,  to 
the  less  pretending,  but  not  less  gay  and  noisy 
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Boulevard  dii  Temple  with  its  ambulatory, 
Marchands  de  Coco  et  de  Tisane.  The  chairs 
before  the  Cafe  de  Paris  exhibited  more  than 
their  usual  number  of  fair  occupants,  dressed 
in  the  latest  fashion,  and  heroically  braving, 
upon  the  give-and-take  principle  of  seeing  and 
being  seen,  the  sun,  the  dust,  and  the  artillery 
of  libertine  glances  (all  three,  alas  !  equally 
withering  to  the  freshness  of  the  toilette,  of  the 
face,  and  of  the  mind  !)  levelled  at  them  by 
the  gants  jaunes  (or  dandies  of  Paris),  who 
never  fail  to  congregate  at  that  favourite  corner, 
and  to  ^promener  leurs  loisirs''  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  five  from  thence  to  the  opposite 
corner  at  Tortoni's,  where  at  an  earlier  hour, 
the  elite  of  the  financial  world  put  themselves, 
as  Robert  Macaire  says,  '  au  courant  de  la 
Politique  et  de  la  Rente.''  The  whole  of  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  rang  with  the  confused 
strams  of  Rossini  and  Bellini,  chanted  to  popular 
French  words,  in  the  cracked  voices  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  itinerant  musicians,  to  the  accom- 
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paniment  of  squeaking  fiddles  and  twanging 
harps,  and  producing — not  a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds — but  such  admired  disorder  as  can  only 
be  tolerated  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  over- 
powered by  the  louder  running  accompaniment 
of  every  sort  of  carriage- wheel,  from  Omnibus 
to  Citadine  inclusive,  rolling,  rumbling,  rattling, 
and  jingling  along  in  unceasing  activity.  The 
Boulevard  Mont-Martre  was  redolent  with  the 
sweets  of  a  host  of  Bouquetieres,  who  displayed 
their  blooming  merchandize  at  the  entrance  of 
its  brilliant  Passage  des  Panoramas,  (as  though 
to  counteract  the  poisonous  emanation  of  the 
cigar-smokers  who  infest  and  infect  that  gay 
thoroughfare,)  and  tempted  many  a  sober  citi- 
zen to  the  domestic  gallantry  of  presenting  his 
wife  with  one  of  those  tastefully-arranged  bou- 
quets which  are  the  triumph  of  Parisian  flower- 
girls,  and  without  which  no  fair  Parisian  thinks 
her  toilet  complete.  Even  the  graver  Boule- 
vard Poissonniere  was  on  that  day  "  frightened 
from  its  propriety"  into  partaking  of  the  general 
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bustle  and  hilarity,    aud   exhibited   under   the 
shade   of  its  spreading  elms  and  acacias,  (the 
only  trees,  alas !  which  the  Vandalism   of  the 
July  revolutionists  has  spared  to  this  once  mag- 
nificently-planted line  of  buildings,)   groups  of 
bourgeois  from  the   solitudes  of  the  Marais,  or 
from  the  wholesale  and  retail  bustle  of  the  Rue 
St.  Denis,  resting  midway  between  their  homes 
and    the   yet    distant    Tuileries    and    Champs 
Elysees,  and  whiling  away   their  fatigues   by 
looking  at  the  antics  of  divers  little  Savoyards 
and   Italian    boys,    armed    with   hurdy-gurdys 
and  portable  menageries  of  monkeys,  marmo- 
sets, Guinea-pigs,  white  mice,  'e  ogni  sorte  di 
bestioline,''  whose  tricks  are  exhibited  for  the 
sum  of  one   sol.      But  who  shall    attempt   to 
describe  the  continuation  of  the  Boulevards  on 
such  a  day  ? — veritable  pai/s  de  Cocagne,  where 
the  humours  of  the   Parisian  badaiids  may  be 
studied  in  perfection  !  where,  in  the  successive 
line   of  Bonne  Nouvelle,  St.   Martin,  Temple, 
and  Filles  de  Calvaire  may  be  seen  booths  and 
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baraques  containing  every  monstrosity  of  Na- 
ture and  Art,  from  the  largest  giant  and 
smallest  dwarf  in  flesh  and  blood,  to  Prince, 
Potentate,  Prelate,  Democrat,  and  murderers  in 
wax-work ;  Saltimbanques  and  Conjurors,  Char- 
latans and  dehiteurs  tie  nouvelles  inventions^ 
tumbling  and  prating  their  hour  ;  and  as  each 
remove  displays  a  decrease  of  refinement  in 
the  character  of  its  amusements,  so  do  the  dis- 
tinct classes  of  habitues  peculiar  to  each,  show 
a  gradual  descent  in  the  social  scale,  until 
at  the  entrance  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine 
on  est  tout-a-fait  en  bas  de  Fechelle,  et  an 
milieu  de  ce  qu''il  y  a  de  plus  grtvois  et  de  plus 
populace  au  monde. 

If  I  wished  to  give  a  stranger  a  complete 
aperpi  of  the  French  nation,  I  would  desire 
him  to  traverse  the  Boulevards  from  the  Made- 
leine to  the  site  of  the  demolished  Bastille  on  a 
fine  spring  day,  and  to  make  good  use  of  his 
eyes  and  ears.  No  other  capital  in  Europe 
possesses  anything  to  be  compared  to  it.     The 
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Graben  of  Vienna,  the  Newski-Perspekt  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Unter-den-Linclen  of  BerHn, 
the  Corso  of  Rome,  the  Toledo  of  Naples,  and 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  of  Venice,  are  all  re- 
markable in  their  kind  ;  but  they  offer  to  the 
stranger's  casual  observation  one  feature  only 
in  the  national  characteristics  of  those  various 
capitals,  namely,  their  aristocracy  and  wealth : 
whereas  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  differ  from 
them  all  in  presenting  to  the  view  a  many-sided 
picture,  where  every  style  of  colouring,  every 
variety  of  grouping  may  be  distinguished,  and 
every  phase  of  society,  and  every  national  peculi- 
arity, studied  in  its  turn.  It  is  a  chain,  the  first 
links  of  which  are  composed  of  diamonds  and  the 
last  of  rough  iron  ;  it  is — but  enough,  and  too 
much  of  comparison, — and,  as  I  did  not  sit  down 
to  write  an  essay  upon  the  Boulevards,  but  the 
history  of  a  very  humble  individual  (with  whom 
they  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  beyond 
being  the  spot  chosen  for  her  first  introduction 
to  my  readers),  let  me  resume  the  thread  of  my 
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discourse,   and  recommence  at  the  commence- 
ment. 

Well,  then,  it  was  the  fete  of  Pentecost,  a 
general  holiday  for  the  working  classes  in  Paris, 
and  among  the  innumerable  groups  of  happy 
loiterers  who  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
open  nir  on  that  day,  (home  is  the  last  place 
where  a  Parisian  seeks  for  amusement  or  even 
rest  !)  two  young  girls  were  seen  sauntering 
from  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  towards  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple,  earnestly  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, yet  not  so  much  absorbed  by  it  as  to 
prevent  one  of  them,  the  eldest  of  the  two, 
having  remarked  that  they  had  been  assiduously 
followed  for  some  time  by  two  handsome  and 
well-dressed  young  men. 

The  young  women  in  question  were  of  that 
class  denominated  Grisettes,  a  class  peculiar  to 
Paris,  and  very  little  understood  elsewhere, 
(especially  in  England,  where  the  morals  and 
customs  of  our  sempstresses,  and  milliner's  ap- 
prentices are  established  upon  a  wholly  different 
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footing)  —  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  virtuous  and  industrious  members  of  the 
social  community,  and  its  vicious  and  idle  out- 
casts —  creatures  whose  virtue  consists,  like 
that  of  Italian  wives,  not  in  abstaining  from 
unlawful  love  but  in  remaining  faithful  to  one 
lover  —  whose  propensities,  half  sensual,  half 
sentimental,  are  divided  between  gourmandise, 
coquetterie,  et  le  hesoin  d'inspirer  une  passion 
—  who  are  willing  to  labour  in  their  comfort- 
less garrets,  at  their  respective  occupations  of 
hrodeusSy  Jrangere,  Jleuriste,  lingere,  &c.  &c.  for 
six  days  in  the  week,  provided  that  on  the 
seventh  they  may  exhibit  their  Sunday  toilette 
in  public  escorted  by  the  favoured  '  bon  ami,'' 
dine  with  him  at  a  Restaurant  dans  '  un  cabi- 
net particulier^  and  finish  the  evening  at  the 
ball  of  La  Chaumiere,  or  in  the  Paradis  of  the 
Theatre  de  la  Gaiete ;  —  sometimes  capable 
of  every  refinement  of  disinterested  devotion 
for  the  object  of  their  affection  —  sometimes 
guilty   of   the    extremes    of   levity   and    bad 
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faith  towards  them  —  always  gentilles,  semil- 
lantes,  hght-hearted,  and  attractive  —  such  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  grisettes  of  Paris ; 
and  of  that  class  were  the  two  young  girls, 
whom  I  have  left  (while  thus  again  digress- 
ing) sauntering  quietly  towards  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  and  sedulously  followed  by  their 
two  unknown  admirers. 

They  were  both  remarkably  pretty,  although 
quite  dissimilar  in  their  style  of  beauty ;  the 
elder  one,  who  might  be  about  one  or  two  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  dark  complexioned 
and  black-eyed,  with  an  espiegle  and  decided 
cast  of  countenance,  a  low  forehead,  from 
which  the  dark  glossy  hair  w^as  drawn  up  a  la 
Chinoise,  displaying  a  pair  of  strongly  marked 
eyebrows,  a  nose  slightly  retrousse,  and  a 
somewhat  large  mouth,  whose  animalalre  cha- 
racter was  however  redeemed  by  the  freshness 
of  her  lips  and  the  whiteness  of  the  teeth  they 
disclosed.  Altogether  it  was  a  brilliant  coun- 
tenance, and  its  possessor  evidently  knew  how 
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to  make  the  most  of  it,  for  her  sparlding  eyes 
were  never  in  repose  for  two  minutes  together, 
nor  were  her  red  Hps  ever  completely  closed 
over  the  pearly  treasures  within.  She  was 
above  the  middle  size,  but  by  no  means  sym- 
metrically formed,  yet  her  clothes  were  so  well 
made  and  well  put  on,  she  had  so  much  air 
about  her,  and  the  tout  ensemble  was  so  agree- 
able, that  no  one  would  have  paused  to  criti- 
cise the  faulty  of  her  figure  or  to  wish  that 
her  waist  had  been  smaller,  her  shoulders  less 
square,  and  her  limbs  more  delicate  than  they 
were.  Her  younger  companion  was  less  strik- 
ing, but  far  lovelier.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  ingenuous  sweetness  and  modesty  in 
her  youthful  face  which  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  render  it  attractive  even  had  it  pos- 
sessed no  other  charm  ;  but  to  beauty  of  coun- 
tenance were  added  harmony  of  feature  and 
softness  of  colouring;  the  fresh  and  delicate 
bloom  of  extreme  youth  tinged  her  fair  cheeks 
with  its    fluctuating  hues;    her  dove-hke  eyes 
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were  of  deepest  blue,  and  her  smootli  white 
forehead  was  shaded  with  clustering  locks  of 
the  most  beautiful  light  brown  hair.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  scarcely  seventeen,  and  her  sHght 
and  well-formed  figure,  just  rounding  into  wo- 
manhood, gave  promise  of  still  greater  perfec- 
tion, when  time  should  have  more  fully  de- 
veloped it.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple 
and  modest  than  her  dress,  and  yet  the  humble 
white  batiste  capote^  lined  with  pale  rose  co- 
lour, and  the  unornamented  robe  of  pink  in- 
dienne  a  mille  rates,  of  which  it  was  composed, 
acquired,  from  the  natural  gentility  of  their 
wearer,  an  absolute  air  of  elegance  which  the 
silk  dress,  embroidered  canezou^  and  moire 
bonnet  of  the  brunette  had  failed  in  producing ; 
in  short  the  latter  looked  like  what  she  was, 
a  handsome  Grisette  endimanchee ;  while  the 
fair  young  girl  might  have  been  easily  mistaken 
for  a  gentleman's  daughter,  en  neglige  de  matin 
—  she  was  "one  of  Nature's  true  gentle  wo- 
men.'^ 
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"  We  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  observed  the 
brunette^  looking  at  her  watch,  and  glancing 
backwards  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  still 
followed  ;  "  my  aunt  does  not  dine  'till  three 
o'clock  to-day,  and  it  is  now  only  half  past  one, 
so  there  is  no  occasion  to  heat  ourselves  by 
walking  so  fast ;  besides,  I  told  her  that  we 
should  amuse  ourselves  by  the  way,  and  that 
to-day  she  must  contrive  to  make  the  crepes 
(pancakes)  without  me."" 

"  You  are  very  happy  in  having  so  kind 
an  aunt,  Hortense,""  remarked  her  companion 
with  a  sigh. 

^'  Ah,  ma  chere  Clotilde  /"  replied  Hortense, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  there  are  drawbacks 
to  everything  in  this  world  !  my  aunt  is,  in- 
deed, a  very  good  creature,  and  loves  me  as 
though  I  were  her  own  child,  but  she  is  hor- 
ridly vulgar  !  cela  rCa  ni  ton  ni  tournure — cela 
manque  tout-a-fait  d'usage,  and  every  time  she 
opens  her  mouth,  I  am  seized  with  shudderings 
lest  she  should  commit  herself.     In  short,  I  am 
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half  ashamed  of  introducing  you  to  her,  and  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  in  the  world  would 
tempt  me  to  walk  on  the  Boulevard  in  her 
company  ;  elle  est  toujours  si  mal  fi^elee?'* 

"  I  should  forget  her  vulgarity,  and  think 
only  of  her  kindness,  were  I  in  your  place," 
said  Clotilde ;  "  would  that  we  could  change 
aunts,  Hortense  !  '"* 

"  Tiens  ! "  exclaimed  her  companion,  "  tu 
as  une  tante  aussi,  et  tu  ne  in  en  as  jamais  parte 
— c^est  drole  /" 

"  I  had  nothing  pleasant  to  say  about  her," 
was  the  answer ;  *'  besides,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  her,  and  I  fancy  that  I  never  shall.  She 
hves  at  Nevers,  and  is  very  old :  she  was 
mamma's  aunt,  and  quarrelled  with  her  for 
marrying  papa,  for  which  reason  she  disinherited 
her,  and  never  would  forgive  her  even  when 
poor  mamma  was  dying  :  so  you  see  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  of  her  with  pleasure." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  but  why  did  she  quarrel  with 
your  mamma  for  marrying  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  because  my  aunt,  Mademoiselle  de 
Vassoigne,  is  of  a  very  good  family,  and  has 
great  pride  of  birth.  She  never  married ;  be- 
cause, being  deformed,  and  not  very  rich,  she 
could  not  find  any  man  of  family  who  would 
accept  of  her  hand,  and  she  was  too  proud  to 
bestow  it  upon  any  one  who  was  not  at  least 
as  well  born  as  herself ;  so  she  remained  single, 
and  turned  all  her  thoughts  to  devotion.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  hers  is  the  right  sort  of 
devotion,  since  it  has  closed  her  heart  to  all 
natural  affection,  and  taught  her  to  be  harsh 
and  unforgiving  to  one  who  never  injured  her. 
Mamma  was  an  orphan,  and  left  to  her  aunt's 
care  at  a  very  early  age ;  her  home  there  was 
not  a  happy  one,  she  was  glad  to  quit  it,  and 
she  married  in  spite  of  her  aunt's  disapproba- 
tion, a  captain  of  infantry  in  garrison  at  Nevers, 
whose  father  had  been  a  peasant,  (he  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  it  !)  and  had  worn  sabots. 
Besides  his  low  birth,  my  father  was  a  repub- 
lican in  politics  ;  and  as  Mademoiselle  de  Vas- 
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soigne  is  a  royalist  as  well  as  an  aristocrat, 
she  felt  herself  doubly  called  upon  to  mark 
her  dislike  of  the  connection  her  niece  had 
formed.  She  formally  signified  to  mamma 
that  the  wife  of  le  Capitaine  Remy  must 
henceforward  become  a  stranger  to  her  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  after  the  marriage  they 
never  met.  Unfortunately,  my  father's  con- 
duct subsequently  justified  Mademoiselle  de 
Vassoigne's  prejudice  against  him  ;  he  was  im- 
prudent, fond  of  play,  and  soon  dissipated 
mamma's  little  fortune  to  the  last  sol ;  finally 
he  involved  himself  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government,  and  with  many  others  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Paris  to  be  tried  for  his 
life.  Mamma,  reduced  to  poverty  by  his  im- 
prudence, followed  him  thither,  and  contrived 
to  maintain  herself  and  me  by  embroidering 
and  making  purses  and  other  sorts  of  fancy 
works  for  the  shops.  She  lived  in  one  room, 
kept  no  servant,  and  used  to  sit  up  half  the 
night  that  she  might  earn  as  much  as  possible, 
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and  not  be   obliged  to   apply  to  strangers  for 
relief.     Once  a  week  only  she  was   admitted 
to   see   my  father   in   prison.      At   last,   after 
many  months  of  confinement,  he   fell   ill  of  a 
fever  which  terminated  fatally  just  one  month 
before  he  was  to  be  brought  to  trial.     I  was 
then  only  five  years  old,  and  too  young  to  be 
of  any  use  to  poor  mamma,  who  thus   found 
herself  a  destitute  widow,    burthened   with   a 
helpless  child,  and  without  a  single   friend   in 
Paris  to  assist  or  console  her.     She  wrote  to 
her  aunt,  setting  forth  her  desolate   and  mise- 
rable position,  and  beseeching  her  to  compas- 
sionate it  for  the  sake  of  her  unoffending  child. 
That  humble  and  heart-broken  letter  produced 
in  reply  from   Mademoiselle  de  Vassoigne  the 
harshest  and  coldest  rejection  of  her  unhappy 
niece  ;  she  alluded  to  mv  father's  death  in  the 
coarsest    terms,    recommended     that     mamma 
should   apply   to    some    of  his   family   for   as- 
sistance in  her  calamity,  advised  that  I  should 
be  brought  up  to   wear  sabots   as  my  grand- 
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father  had  done,  and  concluded  by  desiring 
that  she  might  never  again  be  molested  by 
any  communication  from  one  whom  she  had 
long  looked  upon  as  an  alien  to  her  blood. 

"Poor  mamma  never  again  appealed  to  her 
hard-hearted  relative,  either  on  her  own  behalf 
or  upon  mine.     She  continued  to  labour  night 
and  day  to  support  us,  and  brought  me  up,  not 
to  wear  sabots,  indeed,  but  to  earn  my  bread  as 
an    ouvriere ;    and,  as    I   never   had   kno^Ti    a 
better  lot,  I  felt  no  hardship  in  adapting  myself 
to  such  a  destinv.     ^lamma  tauofht  me  to  em- 
broider  and  to  do  all  sorts   of  fine  works   for 
sale,  and,  when  I  was  old  enough  to  turn  my 
lessons  to  account,  our  joint  labours  enabled  us 
to  live  without  misery,  especially  after  Madame 
Bouvier  employed  us  to  supply  her  magazin  de 
lingerie  with   embroidery,   for   then  we   never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  out  of  work.     In  short, 
if  mamma  could  have  forgotten  what  she  had 
been,  we  might  have  been  very  happy,  but  re- 
collections  of  the    past,  together   with   fearful 
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anxieties  upon  my  account  for  the  future,  em- 
bittered her  existence,  and  hastened  the  close  of 
it,  which  she  only  dreaded  because  it  was  to 
leave  me  friendless  and  unprotected."*' 

Here  the  voice  of  Clotilde  faltered,  and  she 
paused  to  subdue  her  emotion,  feeling  very  pro- 
perly that  the  street  was  not  exactly  a  suitable 
place  for  the  indulgence  of  those  natural  feel- 
ings which  her  recital  had  called  forth. 

"  Dam  !  ce  n'est  pas  etonnant  quelle  s'*en- 
nuyait  a  la  mort,  c'te  pauvre  femme  ! ""  exclaimed 
Hortense ;  "  in  her  place  I  should  have  thrown 
myself  into  the  river.  Ah  !  my  dear,  what  a 
misfortune  !  to  be  born  and  bred  a  lady,  to  be 
accustomed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  an 
elegant  toilette,  good  dinners,  balls,  fetes,  and 
spectacles,  and  then  to  be  forced  to  give  all  up, 
and  work  for  one's  bread  like  a  femme  du 
peuple  ; — Dieu  des  Dieux  !  quel  malheur  !  I 
know  of  nothing  to  equal  it  !  "*' 

Clotilde  thought  that  the  misfortunes  of  her 
mother  could  indeed  scarcely.be  surpassed,  but 
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she  thought  too  that  they  might  have  been  con- 
templated in  another  light,  and  have  elicited 
compassion  upon  higher  grounds. 

"  Poor,  poor  mamma  !"  was  her  only  audible 
remark,  as  she  brushed  away  her  tears  ;  "  she 
thought  only  of  her  poor  friendless  Clotilde*' — 
and  then  in  a  hurried  voice  added,  "  when  she 
knew  that  she  was  dying,  she  intreated  the 
Cure  de  la  paroisse  to  write,  as  from  himself, 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Vassoigne,  and  give  her  a 
simple  statement  of  facts  ;  representing  to  her 
the  destitute  state  in  which  I  should  be  left, 
and  conjuring  her  to  afford  her  dying  niece  the 
last  and  only  consolation  she  could  know  upon 
earth, — that  of  hearing  that  when  her  poor 
orphan  should  be  motherless,  that  the  protec- 
tion of  her  aunt  would  not  be  withheld  from 
her.  ]Mademoiselle  de  Vassoigne  never  replied 
to  that  letter,  and  mamma  died  in  the  sad 
conviction  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for  in  that  quarter,  and  that  she  left  me  alone 
and  unsupported  in  a  world,   where  her  own 
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experience  had  taught  her  that  the  poor  and 
the  wretched  rarely  meet  with  friends.  The 
onlv  kindness  to  which  she  could  recommend 
me,  was  that  of  the  porters  of  the  house  in 
which  we  lived ;  and,  although  not  left  to  their 
care,  I  have  chosen  to  remain  near  them  ever 
since  her  death  (now  three  years),  esteeming 
myself  fortunate  that  Madame  Bouvier  should 
have  continued  me  in  her  employment ;  and 
still  more  so,  that  by  taking  me  into  her  maga- 
zin  she  should  have  been  the  means  of  pro- 
curing me  such  a  kind  friend  as  yourself,  dear 
Hortense.'" 

"  Bonne  petite  Clotilde  !''  was  the  reply,  "  I 
am  sure  I  shall  always  consider  it  the  luckiest 
thing  for  me  that  you  should  have  come  to  our 
mngazin  just  at  the  moment  you  did ,  for  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  great  friendship  with 
which  you  inspired  me  I  should  certainly  have 
made  away  with  myself,  I  was  so  furious  at  the 
perfidy  of  that  monstrc  de  RodoJphe  qui  m  avail 
plantee  in  order  to  marry  his  cousin.     Ah  !  Us 
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homm.es!  les  hommes ! — we  t^y  fic  ims^  Clotilde; 
a  propos,  have  you  never  had  an  inclination,  my 
dear  ? " 

"  Never,"  said  Clotilde,  smiling  ;  "  the  only 
men  I  know  are  Monsieur  Le  Cure  who  is 
more  than  sixty,  and  Pere  Benoit  the  porter, 
who  is  nearly  as  old,  so  you  see  I  am  in  no 
fear  of  losing  my  heart.  Ah,  I  forgot — there 
is  Hyacinthe,  the  porter's  son,  a  good-natured 
foolish  young  man,  who  fancied  himself  in  love 
with  me,  and  asked  me  to  marry  him,  but  I 
refused  him,  wliich  I  believe  has  cost  me  the 
ofood-will  of  his  mother,  who  has  never  been 
the  same  to  me  since.  She  fancies  that  my 
rejection  of  him  is  the  result  of  pride  instead 
of  indifference " 

"  And  very  natural  and  proper  that  it  should 
be,""  interrupted  Hortense  ;  "  a  porter's  son,  in- 
deed !  you  must  look  higher  than  that,  my 
dear." 

"  Oh,"  said  Clotilde,  laughing,  "  I  neither 
look  high  nor  low,  for    the    truth  is,  I  never 
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think  upon  the  subject  at  all,  and  am  quite 
content  to  remain  as  I  am,  loving  no  he  crea- 
ture in  the  world  except  Titi,  mon  gros  chat 
Angola.'''' 

"  Yes,  but   I  assure  you,    Clotilde,    that   a 
connaissance  —  an   amitie    with    some    amiable 
young  man,  is  very  useful  as  well  as  agreeable. 
Imagine   how   desirable   it   is   to   have  a  joli 
cavalier   to   offer  one   his  arm,   upon    such   an 
occasion    as    this   for   instance,    when   all    the 
world  is  abroad,  instead  of  strolling  along  un- 
attended as  we  are  now  doing,  just  as  though 
we  were  too  old  and  ugly  to  be  cared  for  ; — 
then  the  contrast  of  a  fine  dinner  at  the  Cadran 
Bleu,  of  six  plats^   a  dessert  and  champagne, 
perhaps,   (J'adore   le  vin  de   champagne  !)  the 
contrast,  I  say,  of  such  a  repast  with  nn  maii- 
vais  diner  de  cjuatre  sols,  such  as  my  aunt  will 
give  us  to-day,   with    dc  la  picjuette  for   wine, 
and  les  cjnatre  mendians  for  dessert !     And  then 
conceive  the   pleasure  of  going  to  the  theatre 
in  a  loge  grillee,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  balcon, 
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with  a  joli  gar^on  who  is  aux  petits  soins  for 
one,  provides  one  with  a  magDincent  bouquet, 
an  opera-glass,  and  all  sorts  of  refreshments 
a  discretion  between  the  acts,  instead  of  going 
to  the  Paradis  avec  des  billets  defaveur  as  we 
must  do  with  my  auut  to-night,  and  being 
regaled  with  biere  and  echaudes  when  the  piece 
is  over  ! 

"  Voila,  pourtant,  Texistence  que  j'ai  mene 
pendant  un  an  avec  ce  brigand  de  Rodolphe, 
qui  a  eu  Tinfamie  de  me  quitter  apres  tout? 
pour  se  marier  !  The  worst  part  of  it  is,  that 
Virginie,  and  Agathe,  and  Fifine,  and  Mimi, 
and  all  the  rest  of  Madame  Bouvier's  demoi- 
selles, who  were  so  jealous  of  my  good  fortune 
in  having  such  an  amitie,  so  superior  to  any 
of  their  own,  are  now  exulting  over  me  for 
having  lost  it ;  and  there  is  Virginie,  gone  to- 
day with  her  petit  Clerc  to  Romainville,  and 
Agathe  and  her  medical  student  are  to  pass 
the  day  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  Fifine, — would  you 
believe  it  ? — is  actually  to  be  driven  to  the  Bois 
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de  Boulogne,  in  a  tilbury,  by  an  agent  de 
change,  and  dressed  too,  in  a  bonnet  trimmed 
with  blonde,  and  a  real  Ternaux  shawl ;  and 
Mimi,  qui  n'est  autre  chose  qu'un  paquet  de 
chiffons,  has  made  the  conquest  of  an  English 
milord,  who  is  to  take  her  to  see  the  *  Muette 
de  Portici,**  to-night,  at  the  Opera ;  it  is  true, 
that  he  is  ugly  and  stupid,  and  cannot  speak 
two  words  of  French ;  mais  c'est  egal,  c'est 
toujours  un  milord  !  Ah  !  Je  creve  de  rage, 
when  I  think  that  to-morrow  when  they  will 
all  be  relating  the  pleasures  and  triumphs  they 
have  enjoyed  to-day,  you  and  I  will  have  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  say  for  ourselves,  except 
that  we  dined  upon  a  gibelotte  de  lapin  with  a 
blanchisseuse  de  dentelle,  upon  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple!" 

"  And  are  all  Madame  Bouvier^s  demoiselles 
going  to  be  so  well  married  ?"  inquired  Clotilde, 
with  the  greatest  simplicity. 

"  My  dear  creature,  how  you  talk,'"  rejoined 
her  friend,   laughing;   "really,   Clotilde,   for  a 
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person  who  is  not  quite  a  fool,  your  remarks 
are  sometimes  very  silly,  and  I  can  only  at- 
tribute their  being  so  to  your  having  hitherto 
lived  so  completely  secluded  at  home  ;  when  you 
have  been  among  us  a  little  longer,  you  will 
get  un  peu  degourdie,  and  understand  that 
marriage  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of 
those  demoiselles  having  lovers." 

"  But  were  you  not  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Monsieur  Rodolphe,  Hortense  ? " 

"  Oh,  no ;  there  never  was  a  question  of 
marriage  between  us  ;  and  since  I  have  found 
out  what  he  is,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad 
that  there  was  not ;  for  now  I  know  that  with 
him  I  should  have  been  malheureuse  comme  les 
pierres  !  c''est  un  fameux  ego'iste,  et  je  le  deteste 
maintenant  autant  que  je  V  aimais  autrefois. — 
Ah !  how  I  loved  him  !  I  adored  him,  my  dear, 
— I  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
for  him ;  when  he  had  the  grippe^  I  spent  all 
ray  money  in  buying  sucre  de  povimes,  et  des 
petits  pots  de  confiture  for  him.      But  that  is  all 
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over  now ;  if  I  heard  that  he  were  dying  I 
would  not  shed  a  tear ;  he  thinks,  perhaps,  that 
I  am  hreaking  my  heart  about  him  ; — jilus  sou- 
vent  !  il  verra  si  j'ai  du  caractere  ou  non."" 

"  I  donH  understand  all  this,"  said  Clotilda 
timidly  ;  "  I  think  that  if  I  were  ever  to  love 
any  one  as  much  as  you  say  you  loved  Mon- 
sieur Rodolphe,  I  could  not  hate  him  after- 
wards." 

''  Wait  a  little,  mon  enfant ;  you  know 
nothing  of  love  yet ;  but  your  time  will  come, 
et  alors  vous  ferez  comme  les  autres.'''* 

Clotilde  thought  otherwise,  for  she  felt  very 
sure  in  the  first  place  that  she  never  could 
listen  to  love  from  any  man  who  did  not  offer 
marriage  with  it  ;  secondly,  that  she  never 
could  love  a  vulgar  and  uneducated  man ;  and 
lastly,  that  no  other  would  ever  offer  himself 
to  the  acceptance  of  one  so  poor  and  obscure 
as  herself.  Whatever  she  thought  or  was 
about  to  express  was,  however,  interrupted  by 
finding  herself  and  her  companion  jostled  among 
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a  crowd  of  persons  who  had  assembled  ronml 
an  itinerant  vender  of  some  new  invention, 
and  had  completely  intercepted  their  passage  ; 
while  his  manner  of  showing  off  his  merchan- 
dize was  such  as  to  induce  every  idler  to  linger 
and  hsten  to  his  voluble  vociferations. 

"  Messieurs  et  Mesdames  !"  he  cried,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  flat  candlestick,  and  with  the 
other  flourishing  in  the  air  a  tin  extinguisher, 
"  I  claim  your  attention  for  the  wonderful  in- 
vention which  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to 
your  notice — an  invention  as  surprisingly  inge- 
nious in  its  conception  as  it  is  simple  in  its  ex- 
ecution,—  an  invention  which  must  become  a 
real  benefit  to  sufi^ering  humanity,  and  a  safe- 
guard to  the  lives  and  properties  of  our  illustri- 
ous fellow  citizens, — an  invention,  the  offspring 
of  a  great  mind,  which  is  destined  to  do  away 
with  the  establishment  of  fire  engines,  to  enfoncer 
la  Compagnie  d" Assurance  contre  rincendit^  to 
become  universally  known  for  its  utility  and 
economy,  and  to  be  adopted  by  general  accla- 
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matiou  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  in  many 
other  places  besides !  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  examine  the  me- 
chanism of  this  surprising  and  admirable  extin- 
guisher, which  is  henceforth  to  enable  you  to 
read  in  your  beds  with  as  much  safety  as  if  you 
were  in  your  saloons  lighted  by  quinquets^  wax 
lights,  or  even  Carcel  lamps ! "  (His  auditory 
was  of  that  class  which  never  has  at  its  disposal 
any  means  of  physical  enlightenment  beyond 
that  afforded  by  one  tallow  candle,  and  whose 
moral  attainments  were  of  an  order  to  exclude 
the  supposition  that  such  a  love  of  literature 
as  reading  in  bed  appears  to  intimate,  would 
be  indulged  in  by  them.)  *'  Every  body  knows 
that  of  late  years  an  archbishop  of  France  lost 
his  life  from  his  curtains  having  taken  fire, 
when  he  had  been  reading  in  bed  either  peti- 
tions, letters  from  his  curates,  or  sermons,  and 
had  fallen  asleep  without  extinguishing  his  can- 
dle, (not  that  I  would  infer  that  the  sermons 
sent   the    Reverend   Father   to    sleep  f       Dieu 
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m'en  garde,  Messieurs  !)  Eh  bieu  !  look  at  my 
extinguisher,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  formed  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe, — behold  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  profound  genius  exhibited  in 
this  philanthropic  invention,  and  all  for  five  sols  ! 
—  twenty-five  centimes  for  this  eteignoir  sans 
pared,  —  twenty-five  centimes  only  !  Achetez 
en,  Messieurs  et  ^Mesdames,  c'est  pour  un  rien  ! 
Si  Monseigneur  L'Archeveque  de  Bordeaux  eut 
su  c'te  betise-la,  il  seroit  encore  de  ce  monde ; 
tandis  que,  faute  de  cela,  son  Eminence  a  ete' 
calcine  dans  son  lit !" 

This  eulogium  was  accompanied  by  practical 
illustrations  upon  half  an  inch  of  tallow  candle, 
which  were  so  far  satisfactory  that  they  left 
his  auditory  in  the  dark — as  to  any  particular 
novelty  in  the  process  of  putting  out  a  light. 

*'  Tiens,''  said  Hortense,  "  c'est  une  fameuse 
invention  tout  de  meme ;  I  must  have  one  of 
them ;  I  who  am  so  fond  of  literature  that  I 
pass  half  my  nights  in  reading  Paul  de  Kock's 
novels.     Ah,  ma  chere,  la  belle  chose  que  Pedu- 
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cation  !  here,  ClotilJe,  hold  my  handkerchief 
while  I  find  my  purse  ; "  and  she  commenced 
undrawing  the  strings  of  a  little  green  silk  bag, 
taking  care  as  she  did  so  to  let  half  of  its 
contents  fall  upon  the  ground ;  for  her  motive 
in  purchasing  an  extinguisher  was  not  so  much 
to  possess  herself  of  such  an  article  as  to  en- 
able her  to  take  a  full  survey  of  the  two  young 
men  who  she  knew  were  close  behind  her,  and 
to  whom  she  felt  willing  to  accord  a  better 
view  than  they  could  yet  have  obtained  of  her- 
self and  of  her  companion  ;  and  with  that 
philanthropic  intention  she  allowed  several  gros 
sols,  a  smelling  bottle,  and  a  little  box  of  bo)i- 
hons  to  roll  about  on  the  ground.  One  of  the 
young  men  quickly  seized  the  opportunity  thus 
opened  to  him  to  introduce  himself,  and  stoop- 
ing down  he  rescued  the  scattered  property, 
wiped  the  dust  from  it,  and  restored  it  with  a 
iook  of  admiration  to  its  fair  owner.  "  Mon 
Dieu  !  Monsieur,"  said  she  with  a  smile  which 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage  her  fine  teeth, 
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"  I  really  am  ashamed  of  my  awkwardness  ! 
—  I  am  in  despair  at  giving  you  so  mucli 
trouble  ; — for  Heaven's  sake,  Monsieur,  do  not 
stoop  in  the  dust  to  look  for  those  sols.*" 

"  Eh  !  Mademoiselle,''  he  answered,  "  who 
would  not  glory  in  kneeling  in  the  dust  to 
serve  you  ?  But  permit  me,  Mademoiselle,'' 
he  continued,  "  to  procure  for  you  the  article 
vou  were  desirous  of  purchasing."  And  dart- 
ing through  the  crowd  he  approached  the 
extinguisher  seller,  and  interrupted  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  harangue,  to  make  his  pur- 
chase. 

"  Brevete  de  plusieurs  cours  etrangeres,"  said 
the  man,  as  he  handed  one  of  his  extinguishers 
to  his  well-dressed  customer.  "  Allons,  Mes- 
sieurs et  Mesdames,  voyez  Teteignoir  merveil- 
leux, — Feteignoir  politique  adopte  par  Monseig- 
neur  Le  Prince  de  Metternich  lorsqu'il  travaille 
la  nuit  dan  son  cabinet  pour  le  bonheur  du 
peuple  Autrichien  ;  car  (soit  dit  en  passant,) 
son    Excellence    craint   toujours   que    trop   de 
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lumieres  namenassent  des  iucendies.  Voyez 
Feteignoir  classique,  romantique,  philosophique, 
polvteclinique,  et  qui  deviendra  meme  histo- 
rique ;  oiii,  Messieurs,  mon  eteignoir  deviendra 
historique,  car  ce  que  je  vais  avoir  riionneur 
de  vous  dire  est  un  fait  avere  ;  Sa  Majeste  le 
Roi,  Louis  Philippe,  en  possede  un  ;  et  Tautre 
soir,  etant  occupe  avec  ses  ministres  sur  une 
question  d'etat,  (n'importe  laquelle,)  Sa  Ma- 
jeste, s'appercevant  qu'on  voyait  plus  clair  qu'il 
ne  fallait,  a  daigne  bien  vite  appliquer  avec  sa 
main  royale  mon  eteignoir  sur  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  lumieres,  ainsi  laissant  Messieurs  les 
Ministres  dans  une  obscurite  assez  satisfai- 
sante  !'' 

And  whilst  the  self-created  patentee  paused 
in  his  harangue  to  distribute  to  various  appli- 
cants the  contents  of  his  box  of  tin  ware,  the 
young  man  -who  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
fulfil  Hortense's  behests,  rejoined  her  with  liis 
purchase,  for  which  he  received,  as  she  depo- 
sited it  in  her  bag,  such  smiles  and  thanks  as 
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fully  encouraged  him  to   continue  his  conver- 
sation with  her. 

Meanwhile  his  companion  had  stationed  him- 
self near  Clotilde,  and  was  evidently  transfixed 
with  admiration  at  the  beautiful  countenance 
of  which  he  had  only  then  caught  a  distinct 
view,  and  w^hich  was  rendered  still  nYore  cap- 
tivating by  the  smiles  that  flitted  over  it  as 
she  listened  to  the  grandiloquent  discourse  of 
the  indefatigable  Charlatan,  unconscious  of  the 
effect  that  she  produced  upon  the  gazer.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  youth,  apparently  not 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  with  2l  figure 
meridionale  full  of  vivacity  and  expression,  an 
olive  complexion,  light  blue  eyes  that  appeared 
to  darken  when  he  spoke,  shaded  with  black 
eyelashes  and  dark  glossy  hair,  curling  round 
a  finely  developed  forehead.  His  person  was 
graceful,  his  dress  perfectly  gentlemanlike  ;  and 
Clotilde  thought  that  she  had  never  before 
beheld  so  engaging  an  exterior,  and  wlicn  be 
spoke, — albeit,  his  southern  accent  was  strongly 
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defined, — she  fancied  she  had  never  before  heard 
so  musical  a  voice. 

"  And  you,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he  to  her, 
"  have  you  no  wish  to  guard  yourself  from 
the  fate  of  my  late  respected  archbishop,  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Bordeaux,  by  becoming  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  these  wonderful  extinguishers?'' 

"  No,  Monsieur,""  replied  Clotilde,  blushing, 
and  half  offended  at  being  addressed  by  a  stran- 
ger ;  "for  as  I  do  not  read  in  bed,  it  would 
be  useless  to  me.'"* 

"  You  are  right,""  he  answered ;  "  and  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  spoil  those  beau- 
tiful eyes  by  so  pernicious  a  habit." 

Clotilde  made  no  answer  to  this  compliment, 
but  Hortense,  who  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
the  conversation  to  languish,  immediately  re- 
marked, "  Can  any  one  think  of  their  eyes 
when  they  are  interested  in  an  agreeable  book  ? 
for  my  part,  as  I  have  already  said,  Paul  de 
Kock  has  caused  me  many  a  sleepless  night. 
It  is  true   that  he  is  sometimes  very  common 
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In  his  ideas ;  and  since  I  have  read  George 
Sand's  works,  I  do  not  enjoy  his  so  much. 
—  Ah,  parlez  moi  de  George  Sand  !  voila 
du  genie  —  quel  homme  charmant*  9a  doit 
etre  !  J'en  deviendrai  folle  si  jamais  je  le 
voyais  !'*'' 

The  vounof  man  who  had  shewn  such  eager- 
ness  in  her  service,  significantly  pressed  his 
friend's  arm  to  make  him  understand  that 
what  he  was  about  to  say  must  be  seconded 
by  him  ;  and  then  assuming  a  conscious  look 
as  he  addressed  Hortense,  he  said,  "  George 
Sand  has  never  yet  received  praise  so  flattering 
as  yours.     I  thank  you  for  him,  Mademoiselle." 

"  What  ! "  exclaimed  Hortense,  "  do  you 
know  George  Sand  ! '' 

*  It  is  evident  that  tlie  Grisette  was  not  aware  that 
Georffe  Sand  is  the  assumed  name  under  which  a  cele- 
brated  French  female  writer  has  pubhshed  her  clever 
works.  Madame  Dudevant  has  rendered  public  homaire  to 
that  purity  which  is  the  most  beautiful  characteristic  of 
woman's  mind,  by  thus  attributing  to  a  masculine  pen  sen- 
timents and  principles  which  not  even  the  prestige  of  her 
Sfcnius  can  redeem  from  the  cliarsfe  of  gross  indelicacy. 
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"  Si  on  se  connait  soi-mcme,  je  dois  le  con- 
naitre,*"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  the  over-joyed 
grisette,  "  that  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the 
celebrated  George  Sand  ?  —  Monsieur  George 
Sand,  I  mean.  Good  God,  what  a  happiness  ! 
what  an  honour  !""  and  in  the  excess  of  her 
agitation  she  opened  her  bag,  and  applied  the 
extinofuisher  to  her  nose  instead  of  her  smel- 
linof-bottle. 

"  Himself  in  person,"  returned  the  young 
man  with  imperturbable  gravity ;  "  and  this 
is  my  friend,  Maxime  de  Nerac,'  lately  ar- 
rived from  Bordeaux,  and  who  is,  as  you  see, 
struck  dumb  with  delight  by  the  happy  chance 
which  has  procured  us  so  charming  an  ac- 
quaintance." 

The  soi-disant  George  Sand  was  a  stout, 
good-natured-looking  young  man,  with  a 
roguish  eye,  a  gaillard  cast  of  features,  on 
which  were  plainly  written  bo?i  enfant  et  mau- 
vais  sujet^  and  a  hat  '  inis  en  tapageur. 
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"  If  these  demoiselles  would  permit  us  to 
accompany  them  in  their  walk  ?^'  said  Maxime 
hesitatingly,  for  there  was  something  in  the 
countenance  and  manner  of  Clotilde  which  in- 
voluntarily inspired  him  with  respect. 

''  Mon  ami,"  interrupted  George  Sand,  "  tu 
as  la  une  excellente  idee  !  Je  t'en  fais  mon 
compliment ;  for  the  first  time  in  your  life 
you  have  got  the  start  of  me  —  I  was  just 
going  to  offer  my  services — permit  me,  Ma- 
demoiselle ? ''  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  ranged  himself  by  the  side  of  Hortense, 
to  whom  he  presented  his  arm,  which  w^as 
immediately  accepted  with  a  declaration  that 
"  ce  n'etait  pas  de  refus ;"  while  his  more 
modest  friend  placed  himself  by  Clotilde,  who, 
however,  with  that  sense  of  propriety  which 
is  an  instinct  in  some  minds,  persisted  in  hold- 
ing fast  by  the  arm  of  Hortense,  and  declining 
that  of  her  accidental  acquaintance. 

The  young  men  were  speedily  informed 
by  the    communicative    Hortense   of  their  en- 
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gageinent  to  dine  with  her  aunt  the  lace- 
cleaner,  (whom  she  however  designated  as 
une  dame  qui  vivoit  de  ses  rentes^)  and  after- 
wards to  go  to  the  theatre  of  the  Ambigu 
Comique,  with  free  admissions  procured  by 
her  cousin,  the  above-mentioned  lady's  son, 
one  of  the  gar^on  coiffeurs  of  the  theatre,  whom 
she  with  the  same  ready  imagination  trans- 
formed into  an  "  Artiste  de  P Ambigu.''''  But 
to  lose  sight  of  the  two  charming  grisettes 
without  an  understanding  that  they  were  soon 
to  meet  again  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and 
therefore,  when  Monsieur  Victor  Giraud,  alias 
George  Sand,  and  Monsieur  Maxime  de  Nerac, 
who  had  no  alias,  deposited  them  in  the  Rue 
du  Pas  de  la  Mule,  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
of  which  the  lady  living  on  her  rentes  occu- 
pied two  small  rooms  on  the  fifth  story,  it 
was  with  a  mutual  understanding  that  they 
should  meet  again  that  evening  at  the  theatre. 

I   must  do   Clotilde  the  justice  to   say  that 
if  she  remained  passive  during  these  arrange- 
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ments,  it  was  because  she  saw  the  inutility  of 
attempting  to  check  Hortense  in  her  career  of 
imprudence,  not  because  she  participated  in  it  ; 
something  within  told  her  that  it  was  all  wrong, 
and  although  she  felt  attracted  towards  Maxime 
and  gratified  by  his  respectful  manner  to  her, 
which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  bold  and 
flippant  tone  adopted  by  the  fictitious  George 
Sand,  she  felt  ashamed  of  becoming  known 
to  him  under  such  circumstances,  and  hum- 
bled and  depressed  by  the  whole  transaction. 

Not  so  Hortense  ;  for  althoudi  such  adven- 
tures  were  not  new  to  her,  the  idea  of  having 
captivated  the  author  of  such  delightful  immo- 
rahties  as  George  Sand  has  put  forth  to  the 
world,  gave  the  zest  of  novelty  to  the  affair  ; 
and  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion, she  felt  ready  and  willing  to  put  into 
practice  any  or  all  of  the  extremely  liberal 
theories  which  have  rendered  that  author  so 
popular  with  the  free- thinking  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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In  this  frame  of  mind  they  proceeded  after 
dinner  to  the  theatre,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
worthy  hlanchis sense,  who,  on  the  road  thither, 
received  so  many  injunctions  from  her  niece  as 
to  what  she  was  to  say,  and  what  she  was  not 
to  say,  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  so  dis- 
tinguished in  every  way  as   Monsieur  George 
Sand,  and  who  had  written  more  books  than 
she    could   enumerate,   that  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  upper  gallery  of  the  theatre  the 
good  lady  was  so  awed  by  the  anticipation  of 
finding  herself,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  in 
the  society  of  a  genius,  (though  what  a  genius 
might  be,  she  was  not  exactly  prepared  to  com- 
prehend,) that  her  spirits  fell  to  zero,  and  her 
conversation  and  her   lazzis  subsided  together. 
She,   however,   solaced  herself  by  eating  pain 
(Tepice,  of  which  she  had  brought  a  large  pro- 
vision in  her  bag,  assuring  Clotilde,  in  an  under 
tone,   that  whenever  the  melodrama  was  very 
deep,  (and  such  would  be  the  case  that  night,) 
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she  found  it  necessary  to  fortify  herself  before- 
liaud  in  order  to  prevent  the  vacuum  within, 
which  weeping  never  failed  to  occasion  her. 
In  the  midst  of  the  sentimental  explanation 
of  the  merits  of  pain  (Tepice  versus  les  fortes 
emotions,  the  young  men  appeared,  and  Mon- 
sieur Victor  Giraud,  who  again  took  the  initia- 
tive, after  requesting  to  be  presented  to  "la 
respectable  tante  de  Mademoiselle,''  begged 
that  she  and  her  two  young  friends  would 
honour  him  by  repairing  to  his  private  box, 
where  they  would  see  and  hear  much  better 
than  in  their  present  elevated  situation. 

Clotilde  cast  an  imploring  look  at  Hortense, 
and  ventured  a  whispered  remonstrance  against 
such  a  measure  ;  but  she  was  overruled  by  a 
hasty  '"'' 7^  penses  tu^  ma  chere  ?  mais  une  loge 
particuliere !  cest  tres  bon  genre  ; ""  and  then 
aloud,  *'  nous  acceptons.  Monsieur,  nous  accep- 
tons.  N'est-ce  pas  ma  tante  ?  Allons,  Clo- 
tilde ! "     And  hastily  replacing  her  bonnet  upon 
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her  head,   she   stepped   over  the   benches,  and 
was  soon  in  the  lobby,  hanging  upon  the  offered 
arm    of  her  admirer;    while   Maxima   after   a 
momentary  hesitation,  presented  his  hand  to  the 
respectable  tante,  and,  with  an  eloquent  glance 
at  Clotilde,  which  told  her  of  the  sacrifice  he 
was  making  of  inclination  to  politeness,  he  suf- 
fered her  to  retain  possession  of  the  lace-clean- 
er's arm,  (which  she  had  clung  to  at  the  first 
mention    of  a   move,)    and  conducted  his   un- 
wieldy charge  through  the  lobby  and  down  the 
stairs  with    as   much    attention   as  if  she   had 
been  a  charming  young  lady,  and  the  object  of 
his   preference.       This   manner   of  proceeding, 
so  consonant  with  her  own  feelings,  placed  Clo- 
tilde much  more  at    her    ease  with   Maxime  ; 
and  when  he  had  seated  them  in  a  box  in  the 
second  circle,  and  disappearing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,  returned   with  three   elegant    bouquets, 
the  most   recherche  of  which  he  presented  to 
her,  she   thanked  him  with  a  smile   so   sweet 
and  ingenuous,  that  he  felt   more  than  repaid 
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by  it  for  the  reserve  he  had  imposed  upon  him- 
self towards  her. 

It  was  the  first  time  Clotilde  had  ever  seen  a 
dramatic  representation ;  and  her  feelings  soon 
became  so  entirely  absorbed  in  what  was  going 
on  upon  the  stage,  that  she  forgot  the  presence 
even  of  the  handsome  youth,  whose  tell-tale 
eyes  had  caused  her  heart  to  flutter  every  time 
they  met  hers.  The  subject  of  the  first  piece 
given  was  the  loves  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Fleu- 
rette,  that  tragic  tale,  whose  simple  pathos  is 
so  eminently  calculated  to  interest  a  youthful 
imagination  and  tender  heart.  Clotilde  hung 
upon  every  word  with  breathless  attention,  her 
varying  countenance  presenting  a  speaking 
index  to  her  thoughts,  where  successively  ap- 
peared curiosity,  expectation,  alarm,  indignation 
and  sorrow ;  and  when  at  last  the  catastrophe 
took  place,  and  that  the  betrayed  and  gentle 
Fleurette  sought  for  refuge  from  her  despair 
beneath  the  deep  waters  of  the  fountain,  where 
she  had  so  often  listened  to  her  royal  lover's 
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vows,  Clotilde,  overpowered  with  emotion,  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  and  covering  her  eyes  with 
her  hand  exclaimed,  "Le  Malheureux  !" 

"What!*"  said  Maxime,  who  had  watched 
her  during  the  whole  performance  with  intent  in- 
terest, "  is  your  pity  reserved  for  the  destroyer, 
and  have  you  none  for  his  victim  ?  " 

"  In  dying,  she  ceased  to  suffer,'"  replied 
Clotilde  ;  "  but  he,  unhappy  man !  had  pre- 
pared eternal  remorse  for  himself. " 

"  But  to  die  so  young,"  he  urged,  "  so  lovely, 
and  in  so  sad  a  manner  ! " 

"  Ah  I"  said  Clotilde,  with  deep  feeling, 
"mieux  vaut  mourir  ainsi  que  de  vivre  meprisee 
et  abandonnee  ! " 

Maxime  gazed  upon  the  charming  counte- 
nance of  the  youthful  speaker  with  an  expres- 
sion of  passionate  admiration,  and  leaning  to- 
wards her,  murmured  in  a  voice  so  low  that 
none  but  Clotilde  could  hear  him,  "heureux 
celui  qui  le  premier  fera  battre  ce  jeune  ccEur 
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d'amour !  Malheur  a  celui  qui  meconnaitra  un 
si  doux  privilege — trois  fois  malheur  a  celui  qui 
jamais  en  arrachera  un  soupir  ! " 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
that  encouraged  her  to  look  up  at  him ;  for  a 
moment  their  eyes  met,  and  the  language  which 
that  mutual  glance  but  too  eloquently  conveyed, 
rendered  words  superfluous  ;  Clotilde's  heart 
beat  so  tumultuously,  that  its  pulsations  might 
be  counted  through  her  dress.  Alas  !  had  love 
already  taught  it  to  palpitate  ?  her  innocent 
eyes,  unconscious  of  the  language  they  had 
spoken,  filled  with  tears,  and  fell  beneath  the 
dangerous  glances  they  encountered ;  and  to 
conceal  her  embarrassment  she  bent  over  her 
bouquet,  and  appeared  lost  in  the  delight  of 
inhaling  its  perfume. 

"  Clotilde,'"*  said  Maxime,  still  in  the  same 

low  accents,  "  laissez  moi  respirer  ces  fleurs  que 

vous  avez  embaumees  de  votre  haleine  !  "'*  and 

as  she  held  them  out  to  him  in  silence,  he  detach- 
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ed  from  the  bouquet  one  among  them  upon 
which  her  tears  had  fallen,  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
and  then  hid  it  in  his  bosom. 

After  this  little  episode,  which  had  passed 
unobserved  by  the  other  occupants  of  the  box, 
it  was  in  vain  that  Clotilde  endeavoured  to 
restore  her  attention  to  the  stage  ;  she  ap- 
peared, indeed,  to  be  deeply  engrossed  by  the 
extravagant  melodrame,  which  had  succeeded 
to  Fleurette,  but  everything  swam  confusedly 
before  her  eyes,  and  although  a  variety  of 
sounds  fell  upon  her  ear  her  understanding 
took  in  the  sense  of  none,  save  the  few  low 
words  which  Maxime  occasionally  addressed 
to  her.  Not  even  the  sensation  created  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  party,  by  the  entrance  of  several 
sorts  of  refreshments,  to  which  all  but  herself 
did  ample  justice,  roused  her  from  her  de- 
licious stupor  :  at  last  the  curtain  fell,  and  a 
variety  of  exclamations  and  preparations  for 
departure  warned  Clotilde  that  her  happy  even- 
ino-  had  drawn   to  a  close.     When  the  whole 
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party  found  themselves  at  the  door  of  the 
theatre,  some  demur  as  to  how  the  two  young 
girls  should  return  home,  took  place.  George 
Sand  proposed  that  he  and  his  friend  should 
set  them  down  in  a  fiacre^  but  the  night  was 
so  fine  that  Hortense,  as  well  as  Clotilde,  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  walking,  at  least,  part 
of  the  way  ;  they  therefore  set  forth  under 
the  escort  of  the  two  friends  ;  and  this  time, 
when  Maxime  offered  his  arm  to  Clotilde,  it 
was  no  longer  rejected  by  her.  Insensibly, 
as  they  sauntered  along,  her  embarrassment  sub- 
sided, and  their  conversation  assumed  a  more 
confidential  tone,  for  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
draw  a  line  between  familiarity  and  forward- 
ness, that  her  timidity  was  not  once  alarmed 
by  his  encroachments  towards  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  her.  The  fair  young  girl  learn- 
ed from  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  gentil- 
homme  du  Pays  de  Beam,  and  that  he  was 
studying  the  law  at  Paris  ;  and  he,  in  his 
turn,   contrived  to  draw  from  her  all  that  he 
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wished  to  know,  namely,  her  unprotected 
orphan  state,  the  address  of  the  magazin  in 
which  she  was  employed  during  the  day-time, 
the  allotment  of  her  time,  and  the  hour  at 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  return  home. 
Strange  power  of  sympathy  !  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  house  inhabited  by 
Clotilde,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Vivienne,  they  felt 
as  though  they  had  been  long  acquainted  ;  and 
as  they  bid  each  other  adieu,  Clotilde  knew, 
although  no  appointment  to  that  effect  had 
been  made,  that  she  should  surely  see  Maxime 
upon  the  following  day.  It  was  not  until  she 
had  regained  her  little  room  on  the  cinquieme 
etage,  and  found  herself  at  last  alone,  that 
she  was  enabled  to  think  calmly  over  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day ;  then  they  appeared  to 
her  in  their  true  light,  pleasant  but  wrong  — 
and  yet  the  only  fault  with  which  she  could 
tax  herself  was  in  having  listened  with  too 
much  pleasure  to  the  amiable  stranger  —  and 
that  fault  was  an  involuntary  one  !     Well,  she 
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would  never  willingly  repeat  it  —  she  would 
endeavour  to  avoid  seeing  him  for  the  future 
—  she  would  forget  him  if  possible!  And  as 
she  made  these  wise  resolutions,  the  bouquet 
he  had  given  her  was  carefully  placed  in  a 
glass  of  water  by  the  bedside ;  his  words  and 
looks  when  he  had  restored  it  to  her,  again 
made  her  heart  throb,  and  when  she  fell  asleep 
it  was  not  even  then  to  forget  him,  for  in  her 
dreams  she  once  more  Hstened  to  the  insidious 
accents,  and  once  more  beheld  the  dangerous 
eyes  of  the  handsome  young  Gascon. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Can  it  be 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 

Than  woman's  lightness  ?    Having  waste  ground  enough, 

Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary 

And  pitch  our  evils  there  ? 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Maxime  de  Nerac  was  in  reality  what  he 
had  represented  himself  to  be  to  Clotilde,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  in  the 
Pays  de  Beam,  whose  limited  revenue  ob- 
liged him  to  devote  his  son  to  some  profession 
more  lucrative  than  the  noble  one  of  arms. 
Maxime  had  therefore  been  sent  to  Paris  three 
years  before,  to  study  the  law,  technically  cal- 
led fairt  son  droit ;  but,  alas  !  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  had  apphed  himself  much  more 
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sedulously  to  faire  des  folies.  Young,  hand- 
some, and  insinuating,  he  had  the  talent  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  all  who  knew  him, 
and  was  generally  well  received  in  society, 
where  his  succes  de  salon,  united  to  an  inherent 
love  of  pleasure  and  want  of  application,  con- 
spired to  render  the  dry  study  of  the  Code, 
or  indeed  any  other  study  —  intolerable  to  him. 

"  His  only  books 
Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly  all  they  taught  him  ! " 

Very  much  of  a  young  man's  general  con- 
duct in  after-life  depends  upon  the  society  he 
is  throwTi  into  on  his  first  introduction  into 
the  world  —  and  much  of  that  particular  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  women  is  influenced  by 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  object  of 
his  first  attachment.  In  France  especially, 
where  the  state  of  society  unfortunately  tole- 
rates the  indulgence  of  sentiments  which  have 
no  legitimate  end  in  view,  it  too  often  happens 
that  a  young  man's  career  in  the  world  com- 
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mences  by  having  formed  a  liaison  with  a  mar- 
ried woman,  older  than  himself,  who,  for  that 
reason,  and  from  her  position  in  society,  natu- 
rally acquires  a  great  empire  over  the  inexpe- 
rienced mind  of  her  boy-lover  ;  and,  if  her 
errors  be  redeemed  by  generous  impulses  and 
noble  feelings,  may  direct  his  aspirations  to 
higher  aims  than  those  of  ministermg  to  the 
wretched  vanities  of  an  exigeante  and  time-worn 
coquette. 

The  opinion  formed  of  the  sex  in  general 
by  a  youth  so  situated,  will  be  strongly  influ- 
enced by  this  his  first  intimate  knowledge  of 
it  in  particular.  Should  the  woman  he  loves 
be  gifted  with  a  lofty  mind,  his  sentiments 
towards  all  other  women  will  be  tinged  with 
the  chivalrous  respect  with  which  she  has  in- 
spired him ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  libertine 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  he  will  be  tempted 
to  believe  with  the  poet,  that 

"  Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake," 
and  will  comport  himself  accordingly. 
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Maxime  had  not  been  fortunate  in  his  first 
attachment.  The  lady  was  flimsy  though 
formal,  vain  and  pedantic,  and  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother ;  and  she  delighted 
so  much  in  telling  him  that  he  resembled  Fau- 
blas  in  character,  that  he  did  not  long  hesitate 
to  justify  her  opinion  to  the  very  letter,  and  by 
his  numerous  infidelities  mark  his  true  sense 
of  the  delicacy  of  mind  which,  in  adopting 
such  a  comparison,  could  have  given  it  the  ap- 
proving sanction  of  her  love.  With  strong 
passions  and  weak  principles,  he  launched  into 
those  ephemeral  gallantries  which  it  would 
be  blaspheming  the  sentiment  of  love  to  attri- 
bute to  it ;  every  new  face  had  the  power  to 
charm  him,  and  he  conceived  that  he  possessed 
a  prescriptive  right  to  meet  with  a  correspond- 
ing return  —  nor  had  he  yet  been  desillih 
sionne,  for  in  Paris  his  life  had  been  passed 
among  the  faple  and  the  frivolous,  and  in 
such  a  set  it  was  not  difficult  for  his  successes 
to  be  numerous.     He  was,  in  fact,  as  often  the 
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seduced  as  the  seducer,  yet  his  vanity  led  him 
to  behove  the  reverse  ;  and  his  folly,  when 
the  truth  was  impressed  upon  him,  to  regret 
it.  Thus  fickle  and  passionnc,  he  had,  until 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  fluttered  from  triumph 
to  triumph,  "  aimant  trop  pour  le  moment,  et 
pas  assez  pour  le  lendemain,"  when  accident 
threw  in  his  way  the  young,  lovely,  and  humble 
Clotilde  Remy ;  and  for  him  to  see,  was  to 
covet,  and  to  determine  upon  the  possession 
of  so  much  beauty.  She  was  apparently  of 
a  class  which  offered  peculiar  facilities  to  his 
designs,  and  he  fancied  that  no  obstacles  could 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  prompt  realisa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  with  this  persuasion  that  he 
had  induced  his  friend  Victor  Giraud  to  join  in 
his  plan  of  seduction,  and  delegated  to  him  the 
premier  role,  of  active  admirer  to  Horteuse, 
while  he  remained  passively  observant  of  Clo- 
tilde, and  revolving  in  his  mind  the  means  best 
adapted  to  promote  his  success  with  her.     But 
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he  soon  perceived  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
the  estimate  he  had  presumed  to  form  of  her 
virtue  ;  the  stamp  of  genuine  innocence  and 
purity  was  impressed  upon  her  every  look 
and  word,  and  there  is  a  holy  power  in  in- 
nocence which  will  awe  even  the  libertine  into 
involuntary  respect. 

This  was  not  a  conquest  that  could  be 
achieved  by  a  dinner  at  Romainville  or  St. 
Cloud,  or  even  the  gift  of  a  Cachemire  de 
Lyons,  or  any  of  those  moyens  de  seduction 
which  are  usually  employed  to  advance  vulgar 
amourettes  ;  for  he  who  was  a  deep  reader  of 
countenance  and  character  had  watched  the 
developement  of  Clotilde's  fresh  young  feelings 
during  the  representation  of  Fleurette  ;  he  had 
marked  the  involuntary  tenderness  and  irre- 
pressible confusion  with  which  she  had  met  the 
declaration  which  his  eyes  alone  had  dared  to 
make  to  her,  and  he  felt  that  already  her  heart 
had  been  touched  in  his    favour,   but  that   if 
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it  succumbed  to  the  seduction  of  love  it  must 
be  love  so  artfully  enveloped  in  the  veil  of  sen- 
timent as  not  to  startle  her  maiden  purity. 

But  this  conviction  in  no  way  deterred  him 
from  his  intentions ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lent  a 
new  charm,  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  pursuit ;  he 
was  beginning  to  be  weary  of  the  conventional 
smiles,  the  practised  oglings,  the  feigned  coy- 
nesses, the  minauderies,  and  the  agaceries  of 
the  well-drilled  coquettes  to  whom  his  ho- 
mages had  hitherto  been  addressed,  and  to  sigh 
for  the  devotion  of  a  heart  untainted  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  world — that  contact  which  hardens 
or  breaks  whatever  is  long  exposed  to  it !  and, 
lo  !  what  he  had  wished  for,  was  found  ;  youth 
and  beauty  unsophisticated  by  society  —  and 
simplicity  and  inexperience  unalloyed  by  vul- 
garity. He  would  stoop  to  gather  this  modest 
violet,  place  it  in  his  bosom,  intoxicate  himself 
with  its  freshness  and  fragrance,  and  when  it 
ceased  to  charm  fling  it  heartlessly  away  ! 

Such  were  the  reflections  and  such  the  in- 
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tentions  with  which  Maxime  parted  from  Clo- 
tilde  on  the  night  of  Pentecost ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing  day   beheld  him   already   commencing 
operations,  for  at  noon  he  strolled  down  to  the 
elegant  magazin   de  lingerie  of  Madame  Bou- 
vier  in  the  Rue   de  Richelieu,  and  having  by 
a  hasty  glance  ascertained  in  what  part  of  the 
shop  Clotilde  was  seated,  he  approached    the 
counter  nearest   to  her   and   requested    to   be 
shewn  some  cambric  handkerchiefs.      Clotilde 
who  was  bending    over  her  work,   busily  em- 
ployed in  affixing  the  last  knot  of  ribbon  to  a 
fanchon^  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
Maxime  could  perceive  the  flush  that  suddenly 
overspread  her  face,  and  the  tremulous  move- 
ment of  her  fingers,  which  betrayed  the  sudden 
emotion  his  presence  had  occasioned ;  but  she 
neither  looked  up  nor  attempted  to  move,  nor 
did  she  by  any  voluntary  demonstration  appear 
to  be  conscious  that  he  was  there ;    therefore, 
after  tossing  over  the  goods  that  were  shewn 
him  as  long  as  he  could,  and  finding  that  he 
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could  not  attract  her  notice,  he  was  forced  to 
make  his  selection,  and  was  about  to  depart 
when  the  young  person  who  served  him  asked 
where  the  parcel  should  be  sent  ? 

"  Chez  Monsieur  de  Nerac,  Rue  de  Chan- 
tereine,  Numero ,"  replied  Maxime,  aloud. 

**  Mademoiselle  Clotilde,  voulez  vous  prendre 
Tadresse  de  Monsieur  ? "  said  the  young  woman 
to  Clotilde,  whose  superior  penmanship  caused 
her  to  be  always  applied  to  on  such  occasions. 
Thus  called  upon,  she  was  obliged  to  lay  aside 
her  work  and  to  open  the  address-book  that 
lay  near  her,  awaiting  with  downcast  eyes  the 
direction  he  should  give  her  ;  however,  as  instead 
of  speaking  he  remained  silently  contemplating 
the  length  of  her  dark  eye-lashes,  the  distinguish- 
ed cast  of  her  features,  and  the  graceful  contour 
of  her  head  and  throat,  she  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  look  up  and  timidly  inquire, 

"  Monsieur  demeure  ?" 

But  that  look  had  revealed  to  her,  first,  the 
eyes  of  Maxime  seeking  hers  with  an  expres- 
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sion  of  melancholy  reproach,  and,  secondly,  the 
faded  flower  he  had  abstracted  from  her  bou- 
quet on  the  preceding  night,  affixed  to  his 
button-hole,  and  a  conscious  blush  again  mantled 
to  her  very  brow,  and  caused  her  quickly  to  with- 
draw her  eyes,  and  fix  them  upon  the  open  book 
before  her ;  "  Monsieur  de  Nerac,  Rue  Chan- 
tereine,''  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice  ;  "  but  here 
is  my  card.  Mademoiselle,"  and  Clotilde,  hav- 
ing with  trembling  fingers  written  Monsieur  de 
Chantereine,  Rue  Nerac,  waited  until  he  had 
quitted  the  shop,  to  slip  the  card  with  eager 
haste  into  the  little  pocket  of  her  green-silk 
apron ;  and  it  was  not  until  later  in  the  day, 
when  the  parcel  was  about  to  be  forwarded  to 
its  destination,  that  she  became  aware  of  the 
mistake  which  her  trepidation  had  caused  her 
to  make,  by  the  commissionnaire  protesting  that 
he  knew  not  where  to  find  the  Rue  Nerac, 
and  Madame  Bouvier  requiring  that  Mademoi- 
selle Clotilde  should  again  refer  to  the  entry 
she  had  made  of  it  in  the  address-book. 
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That  evening,  when  Clotilde  left  the  maga- 
ziu,  to  return  home,  she  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  yards  ere  she  was  joined  by 
Maxime,  who  evidently  had  been  lying  in  wait 
for  her. 

"  Pardon  me  for  detaining  you,  Mademoi- 
selle," he  said ;  "  but  I  could  not  rest  until 
I  had  ascertained  whether  you  were  displeased 
with  me  for  going  to  Madame  Bouvier's  to- 
day." 

"  /,  Monsieur  ?*"  interrupted  Clotilde ;  "  why 
should  I  be  displeased  with  you  for  giving  your 
custom  to  Madame  Bouvier  ? " 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  determined  not  to 
allow  her  evasion  to  pass,  "  because  you  must 
know  that  it  was  not  to  give  my  practice  to 
Madame  Bouvier  that  I  went  there,  but  that  my 
sole  object  was  to  see  you  ;  and  yet  you  with- 
held from  me  a  single  look  of  recognition  !"*' 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Clotilde  firmly,  "  I  must 
once  for  all  intreat  that  you  will  desist  from 
returning  there  for  the  purpose  you  have  avow- 
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ed.  I  v^'ish  you  a  good  evening ; "  and  curtsey- 
ing to  him  she  moved  quickly  away. 

But  he  followed  as  quickly,  and  walking  by 
her  side  continued  to  address  her.  "  Alas  ! 
Mademoiselle,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
cruel  change  in  your  manner  ?  Have  you  al- 
ready forgotten  last  evening,  and  the  happiness 
you  conferred  upon  me  by  confiding  yourself 
to  my  protection  ?  Surely,  if  I  know  myself, 
I  did  nothing  then  to  forfeit  the  kindness  you 
were  willing  to  extend  to  me, — and  what  has 
since  happened  to  alter  your  opinion  ?  How 
can  I  have  so  soon  fallen  in  your  estimation  ? 
Parlez,  Mademoiselle, — ah,  parlez,  je  vous  en 
conjure,  chere  Clotilde  !" 

But  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Clotilde 
to  have  answered  the  question  thus  earnestly 
put  to  her  ;  for  had  she  told  the  truth,  she 
must  have  owned  that  instead  of  having  forfeit- 
ed her  good  opinion  he  had  rendered  himself 
only  too  agreeable  to  her;  and  that  she  dis- 
trusted her  own  new-born,    undefined  feelings 
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far  more  than  she  distrusted  him,  of  whom  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  guileless  admiration  there 
was  not  room  in  her  mind  for  one  unworthy 
thought ;  so  she  remained  silent,  and  redoubled 
her  haste  to  scape  from  liim  until  nearly  breath- 
less. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Clotilde — Ma- 
demoiselle, I  mean  ? " 

*'  Monsieur,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  a  poor  un- 
protected girl — without  friends — without  for- 
tune—  with  nothing  but  my  good  conduct  to 
maintain  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  employers, 
and  nothing  but  my  own  esteem  to  sustain  me 
in  the  complete  isolation  that  surrounds  me  !  I 
must  not  encourage  appearances  which  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  my  character  and  lead  to 
false  conclusions  respecting  my  conduct.  Yes- 
terday, by  the  imprudence  of  my  friend,  I  was 
drawn  into  forming  an  acquaintance  and  ac- 
cepting attentions  which  my  own  sense  of  what 
is  right  disavowed ;  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was 
gradually  led  into  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of 
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its  being  wrong  by  the — the — charm  of  your 
conversation ;  but  when  we  had  parted  I  felt 
my  fault  in  its  full  force,  and  were  I  to-day  de- 
liberately to  renew  it,  I  should  be  worse  than 
thoughtless,  worse  than  imprudent !  No,  Mon- 
sieur, we  must  meet  no  more  !  Our  lot  has  been 
cast  in  different  spheres ;  there  can  be  nothing 
in  common  between  Monsieur  de  Nerac  and  the 
poor  friendless  Clotilde  Remy.  The  attentions 
of  one  like  you  can  only  be  offered  in  derision, 
or  worse  perhaps,  in  dishonour !  Cease,  then,  to 
persecute  me  with  a  notice  which  instead  of  flat- 
tering my  vanity  is  only  insulting  to  my  pride  ; 
and  think  not  that  because  I  have  no  father,  no 
brother  to  protect  me,  that  I  have  no  spirit  to 
assert  myself!" 

These  words,  pronounced  with  a  modest  dig- 
nity and  self-possession  as  far  removed  from 
bravado  as  they  were  from  weak  entreaty, 
struck  Maxime  with  astonishment.  "  By  Hea- 
ven!'"' he  exclaimed,  "you  wrong  me  by  sus 
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picions  unworthy  of  the  sentiment  of  respectful 
admiration  with  which  you  inspired  me  the  first 
moment  I  beheld  you — "" 

"  Prove  to  me  that  I  have  wronged  you, 
then,  by  granting  my  request  and  leaving  me,'' 
she  replied  with  mild  earnestness,  "  and  I  will 
Hot  be  too  proud  to  ask  your  pardon  for  having 
misjudged  you,  or  too  wilful  to  own  that  I  was 
mistaken." 

"  To  retrieve  your  good  opinion,  what 
would  I  not  do  ?"  he  exclaimed ;  "and  yet  to  ask 
me  to  leave  you  thus  precipitately  is  perhaps 
exacting  too  great  a  sacrifice — too  great  an 
atonement  for  what  after  all  has  been  but  the 
error  of  a  susceptible  heart  !  If  you  would  thus 
punish  all  who  admire  you,  charming  Clotilde, 
you  would  soon  be  obliged  to  banish  all  man- 
kind from  your  presence ;  but  can  you  not  give 
me  credit  for  admiration  upon  higher  grounds 
than  those  you  have  attributed  to  me  ? — Can  you 
not  believe  me  capable  of  loving  you  without 
a  wish  to  injure  ? — Can  you  not  fancy  me  re- 
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placing  the  afiection  of  the  father  you  have  lost, 
or  filliDg  the  place  of  a  brother  to  you — watching 
over  your  interests,  shielding  you  from  insult, 
and  becoming  your  friend,  confidant,  and  moni- 
tor? You  look  incredulous — you  believe  me 
to  be  incapable  of  all  this  because  my  hair  is 
not  yet  grey !  Ah !  Clotilde,  grey  hairs  are 
not  always  the  symbol  of  wisdom  ;  and  when 
you  have  lived  a  little  longer  you  will  find  that 
the  young  and  beautiftil  have  as  much  to  dread 
from  the  selfish  persecution  of  the  old  as  from 
that  of  the  young." 

"Pray  leave  me!"  said  Clotilde,  perplexed 
and  bewildered  by  the  sophistries  he  had  so 
vehemently  uttered.  "  If  you  will  only  grant 
this  request,  I  will  promise  to  believe  you  capa- 
ble of  all  that  is  great  and  good ;  but  indeed 
if  you  persist  in  disregarding  it,  you  will  force 
me  to  think  you  too  selfish  to  sacrifice  the 
slightest  gratification  of  your  own  wishes  to  the 
feelings  of  another." 

**  Suffer  me  only  to   accompany  you  as  far 
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as  your  own  door,''  he  urged,  "and,  if  you 
exact  it,  I  will  not  open  my  lips  to  you  on 
the  way ;  but  indeed,  you  are  too  young  and 
too  lovely  to  expose  yourself  with  impunity  at 
this  hour  in  the  streets  without  protection. "*"* 

"  I  must  accustom  myself  to  it,  Monsieur, 
for  the  nature  of  my  employment  necessitates 
that  I  should  do  so,  and  I  hope  that  I  know 
how  to  repel  insult ;  you  however  appear  bent 
upon  impressing  upon  me  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  repel  kindness ;  but  in  this  parti- 
cular I  must  not  be  over-ruled — good  evening, 
sir!" 

"  One  moment  longer,  and  I  am  gone  !  The 
handkerchiefs  I  chose  to-day  w^ere  only  bought 
in  the  hope  that  you  w^ould  give  them  value, 
in  my  estimation,  by  affixing  my  cypher  to 
them,  but  you  would  not  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  this  of  you  to-day.  Will  you, 
however,  allow  me  to  send  them  to  you  for  that 
purpose  ? " 

"  Willingly,     Monsieur,"     replied    Clotilde, 
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who  felt  that  to  refuse  a  request  which  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  commission  in  her  emj^loyer's 
interest  would  be  an  unjustifiable  stretch  of 
prudery. 

"  And  may  I  not  call  for  them  when  done  ? "" 
"  No  sir  ;  they  shall  be  sent  to  your  house 
as  soon  as  finished  ;  and  now  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  good  night,  sir.""  And  she 
hurried  away,  while  Maxime  crossing  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  followed  in  the  same 
direction,  keeping  in  view  the  light  form  of 
Clotilde  as  it  flitted  through  the  crowded  tho- 
roughfare. 

She  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  tall  mili- 
tary-looking elderly  man,  with  grizzled  mous- 
taches, and  a  red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole, 
after  peering  several  times  under  her  bonnet, 
accosted  her.  With  her  head  averted  from 
him  she  redoubled  her  speed,  hoping  thus  to 
escape  further  importunity ;  but  the  gallant 
veteran  was  not  thus  to  be  repelled,  and  with 
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sundry  expressions  of  admiration,  more  energetic 
than  refined,  lie  offered  his  arm  to  the  unpro- 
tected girl. 

"  Pass  on,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  you  are 
mistaken  ;  I  do  not  Imow  you  !'' 

"  Eh,  mille  tonnerres !  Mademoiselle,"  he 
returned,  "  if  that  is  all,  and  you  are  willing, 
we  shall  very  soon  know  one  another  !"" 

And  as  they  were  now  at  the  crossing  of  the 
street,  he  seized  upon  her  arm  to  assist  her  over 
it.  But  at  that  moment  Maxime,  who  from 
the  opposite  side  had  seen  all  that  was  passing, 
rushed  between  them,  with  his  face  flushed 
with  passion,  and  wresting  the  arm  of  Clotilde 
from  the  stranger's  rude  gTasp,  placed  it  under 
his  own,  while  with  his  other  hand  he  pushed 
him  away  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  him 
to  stagger  and  fall  against  a  shop-window,  a 
large  pane  of  which  was  broken  by  the  shock. 

While  the  unlucky  author  of  this  accident 
was  seized  upon  by  the  shopkeeper,  in  order  to 
compel  him   to   pay  for   the  damage   he   had 
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occasioned,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  to 
listen  to  the  contention,  Maxime  hurried  on 
with  his  trembhng  charge,  and  turning  round 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Feydeau,  soon  lost  sight 
of  the  disturbance.  Tears  of  indignation,  which 
had  gathered  in  the  poor  girPs  eyes  at  the 
insult  offered  to  her,  now  rolled  over  her  flush- 
ed cheeks,  and  mingled  with  those  which  sprang 
from  softer  feelings. 

*'  You  see,''  said  INIaxime,  *'  that  I  was  right, 
and  that  my  double  assertion  was  verified  al- 
most as  soon  as  uttered  ? — you  were  insulted, 
and  by  an  old  man  !  '"* 

"  Yes  —  yes,"  she  answered  in  broken  ac- 
cents ;  "  but  you  were  there  to  save  me  !  — 
thanks — thanks,  for  having  rescued  me  from 
that  wretch  ! "  and  she  drew  her  handkerchief 
from  the  pocket  of  her  apron  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  that  would  not  be  repelled. 

Somethinof  which  had  been  dra^^-n  forth  with 
it  fell  to  the   ground,    and    Maxime,    stooping 

hastily  to  pick  it  up,  perceived  that  it  was  the 
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card  he  had  given  to  Clotilde  that  mormng, 
to  enable  her  to  enter  his  address  into  Madame 
Boiivier's  books.  The  sudden  movement  he 
made  in  stooping  induced  her  to  look  at  him, 
but  when  she  beheld  the  card  in  his  hand  she 
felt  as  though  she  would  have  sunk  into  the 
earth  ;  it  seemed  as  though  her  inmost  feelings 
had  been  betrayed  by  this  evidence  of  the 
value  she  had  attached  to  the  possession  of 
that  little  bit  of  pasteboard,  and  a  conscious 
blush  suffusing  her  face  with  crimson,  left  it 
the  next  moment  so  pale  that  even  her  lips 
grew  white. 

•'  Dear  Clotilde,''  said  he,  wishing  to  restore 
her  composure  by  delicately  attributing  her  pre- 
sent emotion  to  the  alarm  she  had  experienced 
from  the  mustachioed  hero,  "this  fright  has 
been  too  much  for  you ;  lean  upon  me,"'  and 
again  drawing  her  arm  through  his,  he  could 
not  this  time  refrain  from  pressing  it  against 
his  heart.  Clotilde  made  no  resistance ;  she 
felt  betrayed  and  humiliated  by  what  had  just 
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occurred,  and  in  silence  she  continued  to  walk 
by  his  side  until,  when  within  sight  of  her  own 
habitation,  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  extending 
her  hand  to  him  said,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
good  feeling  you  have  just  shewTi  for  me,  do 
not  go  farther  !  I  am  safe  now,. — safe,  thanks 
to  your  kindness  !  '"* 

"  I  obey  you,''  he  answered,  raising  her  hand 
to  his  lips  ;  "  but  we  must  meet  again  ;  Clo- 
tilde,  I  must  see  you  to-morrow  ! " 

She  returned  no  answer,  but  swiftly  bounding 
forward,  was  the  next  moment  lost  to  his  sight 
within  the  entrance  of  her  own  dwelling. 

With  a  light  heart  and  a  tleet  steep  Maxime 
retraced  his  way  to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and 
found,  as  he  had  fully  anticipated,  Clotilde's 
military  Don  Juan  where  he  had  left  him,  still 
vociferously  protesting  against  the  injustice  of 
being  obHged  to  pay  for  what  had  been  broken 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  ;  while  the  shop- 
keeper, determined  not  to  be  argued  or  bullied 
out  of  his  just  demand,  had  sent  for  the   com- 
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missaire  de  police,  to  enforce  the  settlement 
of  it. 

"  Cre  milk  bombes  !  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not 
break  your  window,  and  I  will  not  pay  for  it ! 
What  !  because  a  little  blanc-bec  of  a  fellow 
takes  the  Hberty  of  smuggling  my  belle  from 
me,  pushes  me  against  the  wall,  and  then  runs 
away  to  get  beyond  reach  of  my  chastisement, 
I  am  to  be  made  to  pay  for  his  tricks  ?  Norn 
de  Dieu  '  Je  7ie  me  laisserai  pas  embeter  de  la 
sorte  ;  non,  non,  mille  fois  non !  and  if  I  could 
catch  hold  of  my  beau  mtiscadin,  I  would  give 
him  a  drubbing  that  he  should  remember  all 
his  hfe,  to  teach  him  to  meddle  with  my 
amours ! " 

"He  is  here  I'"*  cried  Maxime  advancing, 
and  coolly  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  enraged 
blusterer,  who,  struck  dumb  for  a  second  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  his  adversary, 
made  a  violent  plunge  forward  to  grapple  with 
him,  but  was  forcibly  withheld  by  the  shop- 
keeper. 
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"  Sir,''  said  Maxime  to  the  latter,  "  /  was  the 
cause  of  your  window  being  broken,  and  I  have 
returned  to  pay  for  the  damage  occasioned. 
This  gentleman  thought  proper  to  molest  a  re- 
spectable young  person  of  my  acquaintance,  in 
the  street,  and  to  insult  her  with  his  odious 
propositions.  I  rescued  her  from  his  brutal 
insolence,  and  in  doing  so  pushed  him  against 
your  shop-window  ;  whatever  expense  may  be 
incurred  in  repairing  the  mischief  done,  I  am 
here  to  defray  it.  As  for  you,  sir,"  he  conti- 
nued, turning  to  the  officer,  and  looking  at  him 
sternly,  "  here  is  my  card ;  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me,  you  will  know  where  I 
am  to  be  found. "  And  then  handing  him  his 
card,  and  counting  out  to  the  shopkeeper 
the  amount  named  for  repairing  the  window, 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  leisurely 
away. 

He  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  mihtaire,  who, 
still  under  the  dominion  of  his  first  anger,  and 
freshly   exasperated    by    the   terms    in    which 
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Maxime  had  just  adverted  to  his  behaviour  to 
Clotilde,  felt  as  if  the  only  reHef  his  feehngs 
could  experience  would  be  by  insulting  the 
youth  who  had  treated  him  with  such  cool  con- 
tempt ;  therefore,  quickly  advancipg  behind  him 
he  contrived  to  jostle  him  so  roug'hly  as  to  push 
him  off  the  trottoir. 

*'Aha!"  said  Maxime,  regaining  his  posi- 
tion, and  drawing  himself  up,  "  Vous  voila, 
Monsieur?" 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,  me  voici  !"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  Well,  sir,''  resumed  Maxime,  "  and  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me  ?     Je  vous  ecoute/' 

''  What  have  I  to  say  to  you  ?  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  an  impertinent  fellow, 
Monsieur  ;  and  that  if  I  had  a  cane  in  my 
hand.  Monsieur,  it  should  very  quickly  become 
acquainted  with  your  shoulders,  Monsieur  ! '' 

"As  I  am  not  of  a  class  who  indulge  in 
fighting  in  the  street  like  hackney-coachmen,  I 
shall  not  be  tempted  to  chastise  your  insolence 
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on  the  spot,'''  returned  Maxime  ;  "  but  I  shall 
be  at  your  service  to-morrow  morning,  on  the 
terms  upon  which  gentlemen  fight,  either  with 
swords  or  pistols,  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes.  Name  your  weapons,  hour, 
and  place,  and  I  shall  not  fail  you  there.  Sir, 
you  have  already  my  card,  but  I  have  not  yet 
the  honour  of  knowing  who  is  to  be  my  ad- 
versary/' 

"Soit!''  repHed  the  indignant  hero;  ''de- 
main  matin  a  sept  heures,  au  bois  de  Vincennes, 
a  Tepe'e.  Je  ne  vous  manquerai  pas  ;  voici  mon 
adresse  ! ""  and  fumbling  in  both  pockets  he  at 
last  produced  the  half  of  an  old  playing-card,  one 
side  of  which  exhibited  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  Knave  of  Hearts,  and  the  other,  in  pale 
ink,  which  had  been  dried  with  sand,  the  style 
and  title  of  "  Grognard,  Ancien  Chef  de  Ba- 
taillon,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Eustache  ;"  and  having 
mutually  relieved  their  feelings  by  determining 
to  run  one  another  through  the  body,  Maxime 
and  Monsieur   Grognard   politely  took  off  their 
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hats  to  each  other,  and  separated  to  engage  the 
attendance  of  their  respective  seconds,  and  then 
to  finish  tlie  evening,  Maxirae  in  a  stalle  at 
the  Opera,  and  Monsieur  Grognard  in  playing 
dominoes  at  the  Cafe  Valois,  in  the  Palais 
Royal. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Pour  confier  son  bonheur  a  Tamour,  il  ne  faut  pas  con- 
noitre  I'homme  et  sa  destinee. 

Labruyere. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart  Clotilde  related  all  that  had  befallen 
her  to  her  friend  Hortense  on  the  following 
day,  and  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  that 
more  experienced  and  cunning  person  to  read 
through  the  transparent  feelings  of  the  artless 
girl,  and  to  enlighten  her  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  predilection  which  she  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  she  felt  for  Maxime. 

*'  Eh  !  ma  chere,  tu  Taimes,  voila  tout ! "  said 
she  ;    "it  is  quite  clear,  you  are  as  much  in 
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love  with  him  as  he  is  with  you.  I  knew  how 
it  would  he  the  moment  I  saw  you  together/"* 

"/  in  love  with  Monsieur  de  Nerac!"  re- 
peated Clotilde,  aghast  at  the  assertion  which 
Hortense  had  enounced  with  the  same  easy 
carelessness  with  which  she  would  have  spoken 
of  '  la  pluie  et  le  beau  terns  ,•"* — "  in  love  with  a 
man  whom  I  scarcely  know,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  two  days  ago  !  Oh  no,  no,  Hortense,  you 
are  mistaken,  or  you  are  only  laughing  at  me — 
you  cannot  in  reality  think  me  so  weak  or  so 
Avicked  as  to  fall  in  love  with  one  who  is  so 
far  removed  above  me,  and  who  is  besides  still 
a  stranger  to  me/"* 

"  Nothing  more  natural  than  that  you  should 
do  so,  my  dear,  and  yet  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  you  should  at  this  moment  not  be 
able  to  believe  it.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
me  in  my  first  affaire  de  cosur  ;  I  believe  it  is 
the  same  with  us  all  the  first  time  ;  love  at 
first   sight  takes   one   by  surprise,  —  cela  vous 
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toinbe  comme  une  tuile  sur  la  tete, — cela  vous 
etourdit ! — mais  peu-a-peu  on  s'y  accoutume, 
et  on  s'arrange  la-dessus." 

"  Oh  !  I  should  never  accustom  nayself  to 
such  an  idea,  never  !"  said  poor  Clotilde,  tears 
springing  into  her  eyes  as  these  new  lights 
were  forced  upon  her  affrighted  mmd  ;  "  reason, 
propriety,  good  sense — all  are  against  it  !  if  we 
were  equals  in  station,  then  indeed,  perhaps,  I 

but  I  must  not  think  of  that  now,"  and  in 

spite  of  herself  she  sighed  as  she  uttered  the 
vain  resolve.  "  The  best  thing  that  I  can  do," 
she  continued,  "is  to  avoid  seeing  him  for  the 
future  ;  I  thought  so  yesterday  when  I  believed 
that — that  I  only  —  admired  him;  but  since 
you  have  spoken  to  me  as  you  have  done,  I 
feel  that  I  never  again  could  look  him  in  the 
face  !  and  yet  I  fear  that  he  will  this  evenino- 
be  seeking  to  see  me,  —  you  must  come  home 
with  me,  dear  Hortense,  and  should  we  meet 
him  on  the  way,  give  me  courage  by  your  pre- 
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sence — to — to  —  What  can  I  say  to  him,  Hor- 
tense,  if  he  asks  me  to  give  my  reasons  for 
desiring  to  see  him  no  more  ?'"* 

"  What,  indeed  ! ""  answered  her  friend,  "  I 
am  sure  /  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  never  yet  found 
myself  in  the  same  predicament ;  nor  can  I 
understand  the  reason  why  because  a  man  is 
very  handsome,  very  tender,  very  empressL  and 
pleases  you  very  much,  it  should  necessarily 
follow  that  you  must  banish  him  your  pre- 
sence ! " 

"  Because,"  said  Clotilde,  "  that  man  cannot 
be  my  husband." 

"  Your  husband  !  no,  indeed,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  can ;  but  if  you  are  bent  upon  marriage, 
my  dear,  why  you  must  be  satisfied  with  your 
gros  niais  de  Hyacinthe  who  could  find  no 
better  ^v^ay  of  declaring  his  wishes  than  by 
o-iving  you  a  pot  of  hyacinths  with  a  label  in- 
scribed, '  Ah  que  je  serais  fier  de  vous  en  offrir 
un  qui  durera  pour  la  vie  V  Voila  Tetoffe  dont 
se  composent  les   maris  pour  nous  autres,  ma 
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chere  !  As  for  myself,  I  will  own  to  you  that 
the  idea  of  anything  so  vulgar  is  revolting  to 
me ;  and  when  I  compare  it  with  the  elegance 
of  such  men  as  George  Sand  and  your  handsome 
Maxime,  with  their  white  hands,  and  yellow 
gloves,  and  perfumed  handkerchiefs,  and  var- 
nished boots,  and  soft  voices,  and  distinguished 
manners,  I  more  than  ever  feel  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  me  to  give  up  one  for  the  other 
— therefore  j'ai  pris  mon  parti,  —  I  shall  never 
marry  !'' 

"  Nor  I,  either,"  thought  Clotilde,  as  the 
image  of  Maxime  rose  before  her  mind's  eye 
in  all  its  seductive  grace,  and  the  homelier  form 
evoked  by  Hortense's  ridicule  appeared  there 
too,  side  by  side,  invested  with  even  more  than 
its  natural  coarseness  and  absurdity  by  the 
force  of  contrast.  The  comparison  was  a  dan- 
gerous one  to  dwell  upon,  —  she  felt  it  to  be 
so,  yet  she  could  not  banish  it  from  her 
thoughts  ;  the  utmost  limit  to  which  her  cou- 
rage  extended  was  to  refrain  from  owning  to 
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Hortense  that  she  felt  the  full  force  of  her 
ridicule  ;  and  this  was  already  obtaining  a 
mastery  over  her  feelings,  for  they  had  arrived 
at  that  point  when,  vibrating  between  right 
and  wrong,  a  word,  —  a  look  opportunely  di- 
rected will  give  a  fatal  preponderance  to  the 
scale  of  inclination,  and  that  word, — that  look 
are  too  often  eagerly  grasped  at  by  the  vaci- 
lating  mind  as  an  appui  which  may  serve  to 
excuse  its  present  weakness,  and  share  the 
blame  of  its  future  misery.  But  Clotilde  who 
was  no  sophist,  sought  not  for  an  excuse  which 
was  either  actually  or  prospectively  to  lighten 
the  load  of  self-reproach,  and,  feeling  that  from 
Hortense  she  would  meet  with  no  counsels  cal- 
culated to  fortify  her  mind  against  the  tempta- 
tion that  assailed  her,  she  sought  refuge  in 
silence ;  and  when  her  friend  spoke  again  it 
was  to  discuss  her  own  affairs  and  the  merits 
of  George  Sand, — subjects  so  full  of  interest 
to  her  that  they  absorbed  all  her  attention 
until   the    moment   arrived   for  the   demoiselles 
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to  disperse  and  return  to  their  respective 
homes. 

Arm  in  arm  the  two  yoimg  girls  left  the 
magazin  together,  Hortense  still  talking,  Clo- 
tilde  silent  and  distraite,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly joined  by  Maxime,  who  seated  in  an 
adjoining  shop  had  been  anxiously  watching 
for  the  approach  of  Clotilde.  He  appeared 
scarcely  able  to  sustain  himself;  his  face  was 
pale  and  bore  the  traces  of  suffering,  and  his 
right  arm  was  supported  in  a  sling.  Clotilde 
could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  terror  at 
his  altered  appearance. 

"  It  is  a  mere  trifle,''  said  he  smiling,  "  a 
scratch  which  a  few  days  will  heal ;  if  I  had 
thought  that  this  black  silk  handkerchief  looked 
so  alarming,  I  should  have  left  it  at  home.'' 

"  Nay,  then  you  would  have  done  wrong," 
.said  Hortense,  "  for  it  is  extremely  becoming 
to  you';  and  were  it  not  that  you  really  look 
very  pale,  I  should  fancy  that  you  had  put  it 
on   merely  in  the  spirit   of  coquetry,   to  give 
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you  the  air  of  a  hero  of  romance. — Qu'en  dis 
tu,  Clotilde?" 

"  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  has  happened 
to  you  ?"  exclaimed  Clotilde,  hurried  by  her 
apprehensions  into  stronger  marks  of  interest 
for  Maxime  than  she  would  have  willingly 
evinced,  and  totally  regardless  of  Hortense's 
flippancy. 

''  Nothing  to  excite  any  uneasiness,"  he  an- 
swered ;  ''I  have  merely  chastised  the  inso- 
lence of  a  hoary  libertinfe  who  fancied  himself 
privileged  to  insult  a  virtuous  young  girl  in  the 
streets  because  she  had  no  ostensible  protection  ! 
and  in  giving  him  a  lesson  which  he  will  not 
easily  forget,  I  have  received  a  scratch  in  my 
sword-arm  which  will  make  me  left-handed  for 
a  day  or  two, — that  is  all  !'" 

"  Good  God  ! "  she  cried,  wholly  overcome 
by  this  intelligence,  "  and  was  it  for  me  that 
you  thus  exposed  your  life  ?  Oh,  ]\Ionsieur, 
what  cruel  imprudence  !  and  did  you  not 
think    of  the    misery   that    must    be    entailed 
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upon  me  had  you  fallen  in  so  unworthy  a 
quarrel  ? " 

"  I  thought  only  of  the  happiness  of  aveng- 
ing you,''  he  answered  with  emotion,  ''  a  happi- 
ness which  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased 
with  my  life's  blood." 

"  Sont-ils  betes,  les  hommes,  quand  ils  se 
battent  pour  les  femmes  ! ''  remarked  Hortense  ; 
"  pourtant  9a  nous  fait  plaisir.  Je  sens  que 
j'adorerais  un  homme  qui  ferait  cette  betise 
pour  moi  !     Ah  oui,  ^a  fait  bien  plaisir  !  '* 

"  Pleasure  !  "  repeated  Clotilde,  shuddering ; 
"horror,  you  mean, —  grief —  and  regret ! " 

Poor  girl  !  in  the  scattered  state  of  her 
spirits  she  had  apparently  forgotten  the  wise 
resolutions  with  which  she  had  left  the  ma^azin 
that  evening,  or,  if  they  did  recur  to  her, 
it  was  only  to  make  her  shrink  from  the  cruelty 
and  ingi-atitude  of  inflicting  pain,  by  banishing 
from  her  presence  one  who  had  so  recently 
risked  his  life  to  avenofe  an  insult  offered  to 
her.     Instead  therefore,  of  imparting  the  pru- 
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dent  decision  which  she  had  so  firmly  resolved 
upon  pronouncing  to  her  dangerous  young  ad- 
mirer, she  sutfered  him  unchecked  to  continue 
walking  by  her  side,  and  to  gather  presump- 
tuous hopes  from  the  tender  emotion  but  too 
visible  in  her  countenance.  What  he  read 
there,  determined  him  upon  immediately  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  his  devotion  for  her 
had  gained  him,  by  establishing  himself  upon 
such  a  footing  with  Clotilde  as  would  render  it 
very  difiicult  for  her  afterwards  to  displace  him 
from ;  and  unhappily  for  the  poor  girFs  peace 
of  mind,  Hortense  was  there  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing them  to  bear. 

They  were  within  a  few  paces  of  Clotilde's 

habitation,  and  Hortense  with  her  usual  vo- 
lubility had  been  filling  up  the  deficiencies  oc- 
casioned in  the  conversation  by  the  distractions 
of  her  two  companions,  when,  having  addressed 
some  direct  question  to  Maxime,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  she  turned  abruptly  towards  him 
to    repeat  it,   and  remarked   a   change   in    his 
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countenance,  which  drew  from  her  the  excla- 
mation of,  "  Mon  Dieu  !  Monsieur  ;  qu'avez 
vous  done  ?  vous  allez  vous  trouver  mal  !  " 

*' I  —  I  feel  foint, — ''  he  stammered,  and 
the  paleness  of  his  lips  corroborated  the  asser- 
tion.    '•  A  glass  of  water  will  revive  me/' 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  Clotilde,  in  un- 
controllable terror  ;   "he  will  faint  here  !  " 

''  Do,  my  dear  ? '''  repeated  Hortense;  "•  why, 
take  him  chez  toi\  to  be  sure  ! '" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,''  rejoined  Clotilde,  "  I  can- 
not— T  must  not !  What  will  Pere  Benoit,  what 
will  Madame  Benoit  say  ?  " 

"  If  that  is  all  that  hinders  you,"  returned 
her  friend,  "  leave  it  to  me  ;  follow  me,  and 
all  I  ask  of  you  is,  not  to  contradict  what 
I  say."  So  saying  they  all  entered  the  house, 
and  Hortense,  stopping  before  the  porter's 
lodge,  and  perceiving  Pere  Benoit  poring  over 
the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  addressed  him 
in  the  easiest  manner  possible  as  follows  : — 
"  Bon  soir,   Pere    Benoit  ;    here   is  a    relation 
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of  Mademoiselle  Clotilde's  just  arrived  from 
Nevers,  who  has  been  very  much  hurt  by  the 
diligeuce  overturning.  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  give  him  a  glass  of  water  to  revive 
him  before  he  attempts  getting  up  stairs  ? 
Poor  ^Mademoiselle  Clotilde  is,  as  you  see, 
quite  overcome  at  seeing  a  cousin  whom  she  did 
not  know  that  she  possessed  until  this  even- 
ing." 

The  ready-witted  girl  could  not  forbear 
directing  a  triumphant  glance  of  intelligence 
towards  the  cousin  improvise,  which  was  re- 
turned by  him  with  one  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment ;  while  poor  Clotilde,  abashed  by 
the  necessity  of  countenancing  a  falsehood  thus 
forced  upon  her,  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to 
Pere  Benoit  lest  he  should  read  there  the  tacit 
deception  she  was  practising  upon  him. 

"  Here  is  a  glass  of  water,''  said  the  old  man, 
quite  unconscious  of  fraud,  and  settling  his 
spectacles  upon  his  nose  to  take  a  look  at 
the  cousin    from  Nevers :    "  and  here  is  your 
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key,  Ma'mselle,  and  moreover  here  is  Titi,  who 
is  wearying  to  death  after  you,  although  he  has 
just  supped  with  me,  pauvre  cheri !  " 

And  he  handed  successively  through  the 
window  of  his  loge^  a  glass  of  water,  a  key, 
and  an  immense  white  Angola  cat,  which  lat- 
ter was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Clotilde,  and 
half  smothered  with  caresses  to  hide  her  con- 
fusion. 

By  the   time  the  little  party  had  ascended 
the  five  flights  of  stairs  that  led  to  Clotilde's 
solitary     chamber,     Maxime's     strength     w^as 
wholly  exhausted ;  and  she  had  scarcely  time 
to  unlock  the  door,  when  he  staggered  forward 
and  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  motionless,  and 
apparently  insensible.     The  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived that  morning  in  his  duel  with  ^lonsieur 
Groguard  was  more  serious  than  he  had  chosen 
to   avow,  and  his    surgeon   had  recommended 
absolute   repose   for   a  few  days,  as   necessary 
to  his  speedy  re-establishment ;  but  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new-born  passion  rendered  it  difficult 
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for    Maxime    to    obey  the    prudent    injunction, 
and  he  was  unwillinof  to  foreofo  the  advantaofe, 
which  he  knew  lie  should  obtain  over  Clotilde's 
feelings    by    shewing    himself  to    her    with    all 
the  evidences  of  suffering  consequent  upon  his 
chivalrous  devoiiement  for  her,  apparent   in  his 
person.       Nor  had  he  erred  in  his  calculation. 
Pale   as    himself,  trembling    with    terror,    yet 
mastering   her  emotion,  that   she  might  be   of 
use     to    him,    she    bathed    his    temples    with 
water  and  chafed    his   cold   hands,  and  when 
he  revived,  it  was  to  find  his  head  gently  sup- 
ported  upon   her  shoulder,   his   hands   clasped 
within   her  own,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
countenance  with  an  expression  of  the  tenderest 
solicitude.     In  the  fulness  of  his  joy  an  avowal 
of  love   trembled   on   his  lips  —  but  Hortense 
was   there  ;   and    he    checked    the    passionate 
impulse,  restricting  all  expression  of  his  feelings 
to  an  eloquent  glance,  and  a  fond  pressure  of 
the  soft   hand  in  which   his   own   was   locked. 
This  time  neither  eyes  nor  hand  were  withdrawn 
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from  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  not  suffered 
in  vain. 

From  that  evening  might  be  dated  the  com- 
plete subjugation,  not  only  of  Clotilde's  feelings, 
but  of  the  scruples  which  had  previously  led 
her  to  determine  upon  breaking  off  her  acquain- 
tance with  Maxime.  Gratitude  had  strength- 
ened, and  insidiously  lent  its  sanction  to  pre- 
established  inclination  ;  and  the  deportment 
of  the  too  amiable  youth  towards  her  was  so 
irreproachable,  his  admiration  so  happily  tem- 
pered with  respect  during  the  whole  of  that 
first  visit,  that  she  felt  as  though  it  would 
be  an  absurd  exercise  of  prudery  to  persist 
in  banishing  him  from  her  presence.  And 
never  before  had  Maxime  felt  so  happy,  never 
had  he  appeared  so  amiable,  never  had  passion 
so  closely  assimilated  itself  in  his  nature  to 
virtuous  love  !  At  that  moment  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  the  humble  garret  of  Clo- 
tilde  for  the  most  luxurious  boudoir  that  Paris 
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could  have  offered  ;  and  as  he  gazed  with 
interest  upon  the  scanty  furniture  which  told 
a  tale  of  poverty  and  privation,  he  sighed  for 
the  happiness  of  placing  her  in  a  temple  better 
suited  to  such  a  divinity.  She  who  had  never 
known  a  richer  abode,  felt  no  shame  in  the 
wretchedness  of  her  home  being  revealed  to 
Maxime ;  but  he  who  was  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  of  life,  could  not  forbear  wondering 
that  one  naturally  so  elegant  as  Clotilde  could 
preserve  her  cheerful  content  of  mind  in  such 
a  habitation  ;  for  everything  there  was  of  the 
humblest  description  ;  a  little  white-curtained 
bed,  two  rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  table,  com- 
mode, and  lavaho  of  walnut  wood,  and  an  old 
bergere,  which  appeared  to  be  the  favourite 
refuge  of  Titi,  composed  the  whole  of  the 
furniture ;  yet  cleanliness,  which  has  been  so 
happily  designated  as  Felegance  des  pauvres, 
presided  over  the  scanty  arrangement,  and  the 
most  scrupulous   neatness   imparted   something 
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of  comfort,  to  what  in  other  hands  would  have 
been  a  wretched  attic. 

One  or  two  objects  there  attested  to  some 
superior  position  in  life  having  once  been  held 
by  the  person  who   possessed  them  ;  ohjcts  de 
luxe^  not  generally  to  be  found  in  the  garret 
of  a  Grisette :  there  was  a  guitar  lying  on  the 
commode,    and  a  richly-bound  livre  cTheures ; 
and  aflBxed  to  either  side  of  the  little  glass  over 
the  chimney-piece  were  two  handsomely  mount- 
ed miniatures,  representing  a  very  pretty  young 
woman,  dressed  according  to  the  fashion  worn 
twenty  years  before,  and  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  French  infantry 
officer,  whose  fair  complexion,  deep-blue  eyes, 
and  regular  features  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  Clotilde ;  they  were,   in  fact,  the 
portraits  of  her  father  and  mother,  painted  in 
the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  and  over  that 
of  the     Capitaine    Remy   was   suspended    the 
croix  de   la    legion  d'honneur,   with   which  the 
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Emperor's  own  hand  had  decorated  him  upon 
the  field  of  Wagram,  and  which  as  long  as  he 
lived  had  been  the  object  of  that  religious  de- 
votion which  characterises  the  feelings  of  all  who 
have  ever  enjoyed  the  distinguishing  approbation 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  These  pictures  which 
had  riveted  Maxime''s  attention,  led  to  a  dis- 
closure of  Clotilde's  birth,  and  the  misfortunes 
which  had  overtaken  her  family,  and  left  her 
alone  in  the  world  dependent  upon  her  own 
exertions  for  bread ;  and  the  melancholy  parti- 
culars were  related  by  her  with  a  simple  dignity 
which  rendered  her  sublime  in  the  eyes  of 
Maxime  ;  her  courage  and  her  resignation  filled 
him  with  respect  as  well  as  admiration,  and 
for  a  moment  led  him  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  wooing  and  winning  her  honourably, 
and  thus  restoring  to  her  rightful  position  in 
society  one  so  admirably  formed  to  adorn  it ; 
but  that  generous  impulse  was  quickly  super- 
seded by  the  reflection  that  whenever  he  did 
marry  it  must  be  to  better  his  fortune  ;  and  as 
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he  had  never  accustomed  himself  to  vanquish 
his  passions,  or  to  resist  temptation  when  it 
came  before  him  in  a  form  so  fair  as  Clotilde's, 
he,  alas  !  quickly  relapsed  into  the  orniere  of 
unholy  desires  and  unprincipled  projects,  and 
again  looked  upon  her  as  game  which  he  was 
licensed  to  pursue  and  to  possess  himself  of,  upon 
whatever  terms  might  be  most  agreeable  to 
himself. 

Another  object  calculated  to  interest  his  self- 
ish feelings,  was  his  own  bouquet  carefully 
placed  in  a  glass  of  water  upon  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  still  blooming, — thanks  to  the  care 
with  which  the  stalks  had  been  clipped,  and  the 
water  daily  renewed  by  Clotilde, — who,  when 
she  perceived  the  pleased  surprise  with  which  he 
contemplated  the  tell-tale  flowers,  thought  it 
necessary  to  account  for  their  presence  by  a 
generalising  declaration  of,  "I  am  so  fond  of 
flowers  !"  Even  this  maladroit  disengenuousness, 
betraying  as  it  did  the  conscious  feeling  that 
suggested  it,  lent  a  new  charm  to  the  blushing 
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girl,  in  the  estimation  of  her  lover.  Had  she 
been  less  reserved,  he  would  have  been  less 
fascinated,  for,  libertine  as  he  was,  that  which 
he  most  admired  in  women,  was  delicacy  of 
mind ;  and  although  beauty  without  modesty 
might  for  a  while  enthrall  his  senses,  it  pos- 
sessed no  power,  even  for  a  moment,  to  capti- 
vate his  heart :  in  a  word,  he  felt  the  strange 
inconsistent  desire  of  respecting  that  which  he 
longed  to  destroy.  Had  the  principles  of 
Maxime  been  as  sound  as  his  taste  was  good, 
he  would  have  been  an  admirable  character. 

They  parted  mutually  enchanted,  and  they 
parted  with  the  understanding  that  on  the  next 
evening  they  were  to  meet  again  ;  but  when 
on  the  succeeding  day  Clotilde  returned  home, 
accompanied  by  Hortense,  no  Maxime  met  them 
on  the  way.  His  absence  was  accounted  for  by 
a  note  and  a  little  packet  which  Pere  Benoit 
put  into  her  hands,  and  which,  he  said,  had 
been  brought  by  a  commissionaire^  "  With 
some   pots   of   superb   flowers    for    Ma'mselle 
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Clotilde,  from  her  cousin  the  gentleman  from 
Nevers."  The  note  was  hastily  torn  open ; 
Maxime  was  ill ;  he  had  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  imprudence,  and  had  been  seized  in  the 
night  with  fever,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  his  bed ;  but  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  well  enough  on  the  following  day 
to  go  out  again,  and  then  he  would  use  the 
privilege  of  a  cousin,  and  present  himself  at  her 
door  in  the  evening.  In  the  meantime  he  en- 
closed the  handkerchiefs,  entreating  that  she 
would  mark  them  for  him  with  her  hair,  and 
he  ventured  to  send  her  some  flowers,  remem- 
bering the  predilection  she  had  expressed  for 
them  the  evening  before. 

Poor  Clotilde  !  she  sat  up  half  that  night, 
(for  anxiety  had  driven  sleep  from  her  pillow) 
busily  employed  in  fulfilling  his  wishes,  and 
vainly  wishing  that  she  too  might  assume  the 
privilege  of  a  cousin,  and  establish  herself  by 
the  sick-bed  of  the  wounded  Maxime,  to  watch 
over  him,  wait  upon  him,  and  anticipate  all  his 
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wishes  ;  but  her  native  delicacy  forbade  her  to 
do  more  than  wish^  and  she  wept  bitterly  to 
think  that  more  availing  proofs  of  gratitude  and 
interest  for  him  might  not  be  shewn  by  her 
without  \nolating  propriety. 

But  what  became  of  her  when  another  day, 
and  another  succeeded,  and  still  no  Maxime — 
not  even  a  line  from  him  !  Was  he  worse  ? — 
could  he  be  dead  ?  she  asked  herself,  shudder- 
ingly,  and  then  she  appealed  to  Hortense  for 
comfort ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  Hortense 
was  grave  and  uncommunicative  ;  she  professed 
to  know  nothing,  and,  contrary  to  her  usual 
custom,  abstained  from  supposing  anything.  At 
last,  on  the  fourth  evening  after  Maxime's  visit, 
the  handkerchiefs  being  finished,  Clotilde  an- 
nounced to  Hortense  her  intention  of  leaving 
them  at  Monsieur  de  Nerac's  door,  and  request- 
ed that  she  would  accompany  her  thither,  and 
thus  give  her  courage  to  inquire  from  the  porter 
how  he  was.  It  was  then  that  Hortense  re- 
vealed to  her  that   Maxime  had  been  danger- 
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ously  ill,  ''  a  la  mort,''"'  as  she  termed  it ;  and 
that  in  the  ravings  of  the  delirium  which  ac- 
companied his  fever,  he  had  called  incessantly 
upon  the  name  of  Clotilde,  coupling  it  with  the 
tenderest  epithets,  and  stretching  out  his  arms 
to  her  as  though  she  had  been  near.  George 
Sand,  from  whom  Hortense  had  obtained  her 
information,  had  been  his  head  nurse,  and  had 
agreed  with  her  that  until  the  danger  should 
be  over,  Clotilde  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
it.  That  was  the  case  now  ;  the  fever  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  delirium  disappeared,  but  the 
patient  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  yet  leave 
his  bed,  and  any  emotion  might  be  most  inju- 
rious to  him. 

"  That  man  loves  you  to  desperation,  my 
dear,"  she  concluded  ;  "  and  if  you  do  not  re- 
turn his  passion  in  the  same  way  I  shall  think 
that  you  are  a  perfect  tigress,  or,  indeed,  that 
you  have  no  heart  at  all.  Es-tu  heureuse 
d' avoir  un  amant   comme  celui-la  ;  si  beau,  si 

jeune,  si  passionne  !     Tiens,  Clotilde,  si  J'etais  a 
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ta  place  Je  passerais  par  le  feu  pour  lui  faire 
plaisir ! "" 

"God  knows,'"'  responded  Clotilde,  "that  I 
would  pass  through  fire  and  water  to  do  him 
good!" 

"  Well,  but  as  burning  or  drowning  yourself 
would  do  him  no  good  in  the  world,  but  quite 
the  reverse,  we  must  think  of  what  will;  and 
in  the  first  place,  nothing  I  am  sure  will  be 
half  so  efficient  as  letting  him  know  how  miser- 
able you  have  been  about  him  these  last  four 
days.  Ah,  this  love  is  a  strange  sentiment, 
Clotilde  .'  it  leads  one  to  revel  in  the  torments 
of  the  object  beloved  even  more  than  in  their 
joys — to  delight  in  making  their  misery  if  we 
cannot  make  their  happiness !  I  remember 
when  I  was  ill  of  the  scarlet-fever,  and  that 
Rodolphes  told  me  how  his  anxiety  for  me  had 
destroyed  his  digestion,  I  felt  as  much  delighted 
as  if  he  had  given  me  a  Cachemire  !  Pourtant 
Je  Tadorais  dans  ce  moment, — Fingrat  !" 

When  once   Hortense  was   lancee  upon  the 
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chapter  of  her  anciennes  amours,  there  was  no 
knowing  to  what  lengths  it  might  lead  her. 
In  this  instance,  however,  it  led  her  no  further 
than  Maxime's  habitation,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  one  whose  presence  put  to  flight  all  ten- 
der reminiscences  unconnected  with  himself; 
the  hero  who  had  succeeded  in  her  pliant  af- 
fections to  that  ungrateful  Rodolphe,  whose 
quondam  tenderness  had  so  affectingly  illus- 
trated the  well-known  axiom  about  bad  hearts 
and  good  stomachs,  — Victor  Giraud  himself, 
alias  George  Sand. 

From  him  they  heard  that  Maxime  conti- 
nued to  mend,  —  to  him  were  confided  the 
handkerchiefs,  which  he  promised  should  be 
delivered  the  next  morning, — and  by  him  they 
were  accompanied  back  to  Clotilde's  house,  at 
the  door  of  which  she  bid  the  light-hearted 
pair  adieu,  and  left  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices, glad  to  escape  to  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber ;  where,  unseen  by  all  save  Titi,  she 
might  give  unrestrained  course  to  the  emotions 
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which  had  heen  suffocating  her  for  the  last 
hour — weep  for  the  past  danger  of  Maxime 
— rejoice  in  his  recovery — read  over  and  over 
the  precious  note  he  had  written  to  her  — 
mingle  his  name  in  her  prayers — and  then  lie 
down  to  dream  of  seeing  him  again  ! 

And  soon  was  that  dream  realised.  He  came 
again,  and  it  was  to  speak  of  love — how  could 
she  chide  ?  for  it  was  to  speak  of  marriage, 
too, — but  of  marriage  at  a  distant  period,  con- 
tingent upon  some  event  over  which  he  had 
no  control.  He  explained  the  narrow  circum- 
stances of  his  family,  which  so  ill  accorded 
with  their  family  pride,  and  which  had  driven 
himself  into  a  profession  wholly  repugnant  to 
his  tastes ;  he  spoke  of  an  uncle  of  his  mo- 
ther's, the  Baron  d'Esclignac,  an  old  retired 
admiral  residing  in  Paris,  who  was  rich  and 
unmarried,  and  had  given  Maxime  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  make  him  his  heir,  pro- 
vided he  did  nothing  to  forfeit  his  good-will ; 
one    of  the   conditions  of  which   was    that  he 
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should  form  an  advantageous  marriage  con- 
nection that  should  not  froisser  his  family 
prejudices.  But  the  admiral  was  old  and  in- 
firm— he  could  not  live  very  long — it  would 
be  unwise  to  offend  him  at  the  close  of  his 
career  ;  and  when  he  should  be  no  more,  Max- 
ime  would  then  be  his  own  master,  free  to 
declare  his  choice,  to  ratify  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  to  claim  the  hand  of  his  Clotilde, 
and  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  life  to  her  and 
her  alone. 

What  could  the  gentle,  the  guileless,  the 
loving  Clotilde  object  to  sentiments  and  decla- 
rations, which  were  to  all  appearance  so  noble 
and  honourable  ?  Then,  and  then  only  did  her 
lips  confirm  the  tender  secret  which  her  eyes 
had  before  so  unconsciously  betrayed  ; — then 
did  she  own  to  her  lover  the  sudden  impression 
he  had  produced  upon  her  untried  heart  at 
their  first  meeting  ;  —  then  dwell  with  naive 
sensibility  upon  the  struggles  which  had  ensued 
between  prudence  and  inclination  ; — then  paint 
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the  emotions  that  had  torn  her  heart  during 
his  ilhiess,  emotions  so  agonising  as  no  longer 
to  leave  her  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  respecting 
the  nature  of  her  sentiments  for  him,  —  and 
then  with  modest  joy  contrast  her  actual  feel- 
ings with  her  past  sufferings.  Hope  and  con- 
fidence had  succeeded  in  her  mind  to  doubt 
and  despondency ;  she  trusted  religiously  in 
all  his  protestations — all  his  promises,  because 
she  loved  him,  and  because  she  believed  him 
to  be  honest  and  true  as  herself;  and  without 
a  scruple  she  pledged  herself  to  become  his 
wife  whenever  the  obstacles  to  such  an  event 
(which  he  had  already  explained  to  her)  should 
be  removed,  because  she  judged  of  his  heart 
by  her  own  ;  and  felt  that  had  he  been  poor 
and  despised,  and  that  she  had  possessed  the 
treasures  and  distinctions  of  the  world,  she 
would  have  placed  them  all  joyfully  and  with- 
out restriction  at  his  feet. 

Alas  !  could  not  such  truth  and  tenderness 
move  him  from  his  dishonourable  purpose  ?  and 
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did  he  not  shrink  from  misleading  candour  so 
unsuspecting,  and  sullying  purity  so  confiding  ? 
No  !  they  only  served  to  augment  his  passion, 
and  to  render  easy  every  semblance  of  good 
faith,  every  fair  promise  that  was  more  effec- 
tually to  secure  its  triumph.  Beyond  that 
moment  he  looked  not — he  closed  his  eyes  to 
the  dreary  picture  of  broken  vows,  blighted 
hopes,  and  ruined  happiness  that  lurked  be- 
hind, and  which  he  knew  must  inevitably 
follow  the  discovery  of  his  falsehood  to  Clo- 
tilde  ;  he  thought  only  of  the  selfish  joy  of 
making  her  his  own,  unfettered  by  any  legal 
tie — of  leading  her  on  step  by  step,  blinded 
by  her  confidence  in  his  honour,  to  the  last 
irreparable  sacrifice  !  When,  oh  when,  did 
the  love  of  a  libertine  ever  soar  above  the 
indulgence  of  selfish  passion  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Quand  on  n'aime  pas  trop,  on  n'aime  point  assez." 

BussY  Rabutin. 


Summer  had  passed  away — autumn  come  and 
gone ;  the  mists  and  mud  of  winter  had  given 
place  to  the  bright  sunshine  of  closing  Feb- 
ruary, and  a  foretaste  of  spring  shed  its  vivify- 
ing balm  over  the  latter  days  of  the  Carnival. 
Much  had  happened  between  that  period  and 
the  preceding  June  to  develope  the  experience 
of  the  youthful  Clotilde  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  of  its  slave  and  woman's  despot, —  man  ! 
much  that  we  must  pass  over  cursorily,  because 
we  love  not  to  dwell  upon  so  dark  a  picture  as 
that    which   the   triumph   of    perfidy   and   the 
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defeat  of  innocence  offer  to  our  saddened  con- 
templation. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  selfish 
calculations  of  Maxime  had  been  realised,  and, 
that  Clotilde  had  awakened  from  a  dream  of 
happy  security  to  find  herself  a  lost  and  guilty 
being.  Situated  as  she  was,  so  young,  so  deso- 
late, so  totally  left  to  her  own  guidance  and  to 
the  e"vil  counsels  of  a  light-minded  and  unprin- 
cipled friend,  so  constantly  exposed  to  the 
seductions  of  one  who  but  too  well  knew  how 
to  shed  the  halo  of  sentiment  over  the  wild 
pleadings  of  passion,  and  but  too  well  knew 
also  how  to  turn  to  his  owti  account  the  bound- 
less confidence,  the  unutterable  love  with  which 
her  heart  was  overflowing  ;  nothing  but  a  mi- 
racle could  have  saved  her.  That  miracle  was 
not  forthcoming  ;  and  her  very  purity,  her  trust- 
ing innocence  accelerated  her  fall. 

But  although  deep  remorse  followed  the  first 
sense  of  her  degradation,  no  misgivings  accom- 
panied that  pang ;  for  the  love  of  Maxime  ap- 
peared for  a  wliile  to  increase  daily,  and  the 
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tender  attentions  with  which  he  embeUished 
her  humble  existence  were  marked  by  the  most 
dehcate  respect  as  well  as  the  most  thoughtful 
consideration.  Whenever  a  shade  of  sadness 
clouded  that  fair  and  open  brow  he  knew  how 
to  dissipate  it  by  fond  allusions  to  the  marriage 
that  was  hereafter  to  bind  them  in  holiest  ties 
to  each  other,  and  by  fonder  protestations  that 
no  empty  ceremony  could  render  her  dearer  to 
him  or  more  indissolubly  his  wife  than  he  now 
considered  her.  Nor  did  he  then  exaggerate 
in  thus  expressing  himself,  for  the  mind  and 
person  of  Clotilde  had  inspired  him  with  feel- 
ings such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced, 
and  more  than  once  he  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  compensating  to  her  hereafter  by  a 
legal  union  for  the  blind  devotion  and  the  fatal 
confidence  which  had  placed  her  so  completely 
at  his  mercy.  But  there  would  always  be  time 
enough  to  decide  upon  that  at  a  later  period, 
he  argued  to  himself, — such  a  step  would  at  all 
times  be  dependent  upon  his  own  will ;  and,  in 
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the  meantime,  his  only  thought  was  how  to 
enjoy  his  present  happiness  without  any  care 
for  the  future  deteriorating  from  its  brightness 
— ^how  to  enivrer  sa  victime  pour  viieux  s'eU' 
ivrer. 

It  was  his  wish  to  withdraw  Clotilde  from 
her  employment  at  Madame  Bouvier's,  and  to 
settle  her  in  a  pretty  little  apartment  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  lodging,  where 
she  would  be  mistress  of  her  own  time,  and 
where  he  would  have  the  facility  of  seeing  her 
at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  but  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment she  opposed  the  firmest  though  gentlest 
resistance ;  because  there  was  something  in- 
tolerable to  her  honest  pride  in  the  idea  of 
becoming  dependent  upon  a  man  who  was  not 
yet  her  husband  ; — something  repugnant  to  her 
delicacy  of  mind  in  placing  herself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  femme  entretenue.  No !  until  she 
could  become  his  wife,  she  would  continue  to 
support  herself  by  her  own  industry,  was  her 
unchangeable  determination,  and  the  same  noble 
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independence  of  spirit  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
led  her  to  reject  the  gifts  he  would  have  lavished 
upon  her  in  the  plenitude  of  his  love  ;  and,  out 
of  the  multitude  of  tempting  bagatelles  which 
he  had  tendered  to  her,  to  accept  of  nothing 
but  the  simple  gold  alliance^  which  he  had 
placed  upon  her  finger  when  she  had  pledged 
herself  to  become  his  wife,  and  which  was  the 
symbol  of  that  union  upon  which  she  as  firm- 
ly relied  as  she  relied  upon  the  protection  of 
Heaven. 

"  You  have  bestowed  upon  me,'"  she  would 
say,  "  the  only  treasure  that  has  any  value 
in  my  estimation,  the  only  one  I  ever  coveted 
—  your  heart  !  Do  not  think  so  meanly  of 
me  as  to  believe  that,  possessing  that,  anything 
else  could  add  to  my  happiness  ! " 

And,  true  to  her  resolution,  she  continued 
to  lead  the  same  simple  and  laborious  life  as 
before  she  had  known  him  ;  and  the  only  vi- 
sible change  in  her  existence  was,  that  every 
evening   Maxime  was   in  waiting   at  Madame 
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Bouvier's  door  to  conduct  her  home,  and  that 
every  Sunday  he  accompanied  her  either  to 
Montmorency,  or  Versailles,  or  St.  Germain, 
where  she  might  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the 
country  after  the  confinement  of  the  week, 
and  ramble  through  the  woods  the  live-long 
day  with  him. 

Thus  passed  the  summer ;  and  Maxime  ho- 
nestly believed  that  he  should  never  wish  for 
any  happiness  beyond  that  which  he  then  en- 
joyed in  his  undivided  devotion  to  Clotilde, 
and  in  the  intense  tenderness  which  it  had 
called  forth  in  her  young  heart.  But  in  the 
latter  end  of  autumn  other  pleasures  began 
to  put  in  their  claims  for  participation  ;  the 
society  he  was  accustomed  to  frequent  returned 
from  the  country  to  Paris  for  the  winter 
season  in  the  month  of  November,  and  balls 
and  soirees,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  one 
of  the  favourite  guests,  recommenced,  and  his 
presence  was  again  eagerly  solicited  to  en- 
hance their  delights. 
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Self-denial  did  not  enter  into  the  character 
of  Maxime,  and  therefore  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  reject  the  pleasures  of  that  world  from 
which  the  fond  being,  to  whom  he  was  more 
than  the  world,  was  excluded,  merely  because 
the  hours  thus  devoted  by  him  to  frivolous 
amusements  must  necessarily  leave  her  to  lonely 
meditation,  rendered  more  lonely  and  sad  by  the 
force  of  contrast  with  the  happy  evenings  which 
for  the  last  few  months  had  never  failed  to  re- 
unite them  after  the  compulsory  separation  of 
the  day,  and  had  compensated  to  Clotilde  for  all 
the  other  privations  that  marked  her  laborious 
existence.  He,  indeed,  at  first  complained 
of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  leaving  her 
occasionally  —  railed  against  the  convenances 
du  mojide,  which  exacted  from  him  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  tastes  to  the  claims  which  society 
had  upon  liim  ;  contrasted  the  ineffable  hap- 
piness, the  tender  familiarity  of  their  tete-a- 
tete    evenings   with    the   heartless   bustle   and 
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glare  of  the  fetes  in  which  he  was  compelled 
to  appear,  and  seemed  really  to  enjoy  so  com- 
pletely his  return  to  Clotilde  after  such  tempo- 
rary absences,  that  her  security  in  his  aifection 
and  good  faith  remained  for  a  time  unshaken. 

But  gradually  those  absences  became  more 
frequent,  and  gradually  too  he  ceased  to  express 
any  regrets  about  them.  He  thought  perhaps 
that  because  Clotilde  abstained  from  remarking 
upon  such  proceedings,  she  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  them,  and  acquiesced  in  their  continu- 
ance ;  but  had  he  not  already  grown  more  care- 
less and  distrait  in  her  presence,  he  would  have 
observed  traces  of  inquietude  in  her  counte- 
nance— a  paler  cheek,  and  eyelids  occasionally 
heavy  with  the  tears  that  his  neglect  had  wrung 
from  them  in  secret.  True,  the  cheek  flushed 
with  glad  emotion,  and  the  eye  lighted  up 
with  smiles  when  he  appeared,  and  tender 
and  cordial  as  ever  were  the  words  with  which 
she  welcomed  him  ;    but  when   the   shortened 
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interview  was  over,  and  that  he  was  gone, 
she  would  lean  her  head  upon  her  clasped 
hands  and  weep,  for  she  felt  that  already  had 

"  A  change  come  o'er  tlie  spirit  of  her  dream," 
—  she  felt  the  disparity  of  feeling  that  existed 
between  herself  and    Maxime  !       He  was   all 

the    world   to    her  ;    dearer   than    a   thousand 

« 

worlds  ;  —  without  him  there  was  neither  hap- 
piness nor  enjoyment  for  her  —  for  him,  she 
would  have  turned  her  back  upon  all  that  the 
world  could  offer  to  seduce  her  heart  from 
its  fond  allecfiance  !  But  alas  !  —  the  world 
which  he  professed  to  contemn  was  dearer  to 
him  than  she  was  ;  its  frivolous  pursuits,  at 
which  he  laughed,  more  alluring  than  her  so- 
ciety. If  both  were  incompatible,  he  hesita- 
tated  not  to  sacrifice  her  —  its  hollow  smiles 
were  more  necessary  to  his  happiness  than 
her  peace  of  mind  ! 

Oh,  it  is  a  cruel  moment  in  the  history  of 
woman"'s  heart,  that  in  which  she  is  first  driven 
by  startling  facts  to  weigh  her  lover's  affections 
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in  the  balance  against  her  own,  and  find  them 
wanting ! — many  a  heart  has  been  broken  by 
the  sad  discovery  ;  some  have  been  only 
crushed  into  temporary  insensibility  ;  others  ir- 
remediably withered,  and  hardened  into  stone  ! 
But  whichever  of  these  should  be  the  result, 
never,  even  though  she  lived  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  human  existence,  will  the  woman  who 
has  thus  suffered,  forget  the  dreary  chill  which 
gathered  like  the  damps  of  death  round  her 
heart  in  that  moment  when  the  illusion  that 
had  been  its  life  was  torn  from  it,  to  return  no 
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Clotilde  resisted  as  long  as  possible  this  fatal 
enlightenment.  She  clung  to  her  dear  delusion 
with  the  tenacity  with  which  the  shipwrecked 
wretch  clings  to  the  slightest  spar  that  will 
bear  him  over  the  wild  billows  raging  around 
to  engulph  him  ;  but  the  moment  came  when 
that  frail  support  escaped  from  her  grasp,  and 
the  deep  waters  of  despair  closed  over  her 
soul  ! 

VOL.    II.  K 
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CHAPTER  V. 

To  love  another,  is  too  often  the  sad,  yet  sweet  seal,  put 

Tipon  a  bond  of  wretchedness,  at  least  to  a  woman.     How 

is  her  earnest,  her  self-sacrificing,  her  devoted  attachment 

repaid  ?    By  neglect,  falsehood,  and  desertion  ! 

L.  E.  L. 

Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind. 

Lord  Byron. 

There  are  never  wanting  officious  people  to 
direct  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  circum- 
stances respecting  which  it  would  be  far  better 
for  their  peace  of  mind  that  they  should  re- 
main in  ignorance,  since,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  knowledge  brings  with  it  the  reverse  of 
happiness.  Nor  was  Clotilde  destined  to  be 
an  exception  to  a  rule  which  would  be  so  much 
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more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  oIh 
servance.  Isolated  as  she  was  from  the  Avorld 
and  worldly  pleasures,  her  peculiar  position 
did  not  on  that  account  exempt  her  from  shar- 
ing the  penalties  which  worldly  friendships 
privilege  and  inflict:  for  Hortense  was  still 
near  ;  and  the  dangerous  companion  who 
had  been  so  zealous  an  advocate  for  Maxime 
during  the  early  part  of  his  acquaintance  A\ith 
Clotilde,  was  the  first  person  to  point  out  to 
her  his  altered  sentiments.  Circumstances  had 
developed  to  that  wily  person  at  an  early  period 
of  the  liaison  the  real  nature  of  the  young 
man's  attachment ;  and,  truth  to  say,  she  never 
had  given  him  credit  for  designs  more  honour- 
able than  those  she  had  detected,  and  she  se- 
cretly wondered  and  laughed  at  the  credulity  of 
her  friend  in  believing  that  marriage  was  to 
sanctify  the  adventure. 

Her  own  affair  with  Victor  Giraud,  although 
it  had  survived  for  a  short  time  the  discovery 
of  his  assumption  of  literary  celebrity,  had  gone 

K  2 
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the  way  of  all  such  light  engagements,  and 
once  more  left  her  excitable  fancies  (for  we 
cannot  exalt  them  into  affections)  at  liberty 
to  roam  in  quest  of  new  objects  of  interest  ! 
In  this  interregnum,  something  occurred  to 
involve  her  own  selfish  calculations  in  the 
rupture  that  she  foresaw  was  pending  between 
Clotilde  and  Maxime,  and  from  that  moment 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  affairs  of  her  friend, 
with  the  most  indefatigable  zeal,  and  in  a  spirit 
which  left  it  difiicult  to  determine  whether 
she  were  actuated  more  strongly  by  the  mali- 
cious love  of  tormenting  her  victim,  the  dis- 
interested wish  of  opening  her  eyes  to  the  false- 
hood to  which  she  had  been  sacrificed,  in  order 
to  rescue  her  from  it,  or  the  determination 
of  corrupting  her  mind  by  evil  counsels  until 
she  should  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  her  own 
heartless  and  unprincipled  levity. 

I'here  is  a  love  of  intrigue  inherent  in  some 
female  minds  which  irresistibly  leads  them, 
when   they  cannot   be  principals  in  affairs  of 
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gallantry,  to  become  accessories  to  those  t»f 
their  acquaintance  ;  such  women  are  the  most 
dangerous  inflictions  upon  society  that  ever 
usurped  the  title  of  friend,  and  of  that  descrip- 
tion was  Hortense.  Had  she  lived  in  the  world, 
the  mischief  perpetrated  by  her  would  have 
been  incalculable  ;  but  her  field  for  action  was 
so  narrow  as  to  leave  her  no  object  whereon 
to  exercise  her  talents  but  the  defenceless  Clo- 
tilde  ;  and  unhappily  for  the  latter,  Hortense, 
(to  use  her  own  expression)  "  avait  epouse  ses 
interets  si  chaudement,""  as  to  leave  her  no 
escape  from  the  sympathies  and  the  counsels 
which  wounded  and  irritated  far  more  than 
they  consoled  the  heavy  heart  of  the  unhappy 
girl. 

It  had  happened  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, that  Hortense  and  Clotilde  having  been 
sent  one  morning  by  Madame  Bouvier  to  the 
house  of  a  certain  Madame  Prosper,  of  gallant 
notoriety,  with  a  quantity  of  the  latest  novel- 
ties  to   be   tried   on   by   her,    had   been   seen 
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there  by  an  old  Muscovite  prince,  who  was 
one  of  that  lady's  most  magnificent  protectors, 
as  well  as  a  professed  patron  of  all  the  fair 
and  facile  of  her  sex  who  came  within  the 
reach  of  his  golden  temptations.  Struck  by 
the  extreme  loveliness  of  Clotilde,  so  different 
from  the  usual  cast  of  Grisette  beauty,  the  old 
amateur  had  ample  opportunity  as  she  tried 
caps,  pelerines,  and  canezons  upon  the  some- 
what passee  coquette,  to  admire  her  natural  and 
modest  grace,  and  the  fresh  yet  delicate  bloom 
which  imparted  such  a  rose-bud-like  appearance 
to  her  whole  person,  and  which  seemed  to  ac- 
quire additional  charms  when  compared  with 
the  faded  countenance  and  meretricious  glances 
of  Madame  Prosper,  and  the  voluble  minau- 
deries  of  Hortense.  The  result  of  his  observa- 
tions was  a  determination  to  raise  the  young 
lingere  from  her  humble  station  to  the  honours 
of  his  harem,  nor  did  he  lose  any  time  in 
putting  into  requisition  the  usual  means  of 
seduction    which    he    had    hitherto    found    to 
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he  all  powerful  with  persons  of  her  class ; 
hut  his  presents  were  returned,  and  his  am- 
hassadresses  indignantly  dismissed  by  Clotilde  ; 
and  when  the  carte  blanche  which  he  sent 
her,  desiring  her  to  name  her  own  terms,  had 
been  rejected  with  unmitigated  scorn,  the  old 
Celadon,  irique  au  jeu  by  the  difficulties  thus 
opposed  to  his  wishes,  betook  himself  to  Hor- 
tense,  and  secured  her  good  offices  with  Clo- 
tilde by  the  weighty  arguments  which  he  ad- 
vanced to  propitiate  her  services  in  his  favour. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state,  and  Clotilde,  whose 
pure  heart  and  generous  mind  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  bare  idea  of  repeating  any 
part  of  the  transaction  to  Maxime,  lest  lie 
should  fancy  that  she  made  a  merit  to  him 
of  her  disinterested  fidelity,  had  carefully  con- 
cealed from  him  the  persecutions  to  which 
Prince  PugnoseiFsky's  passion  had  exposed  her ; 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  he  an- 
nounced to  her  that  his  father  had  written 
to    require    his   presence    at    Pau    upon    some 
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family  business,  aud  that  he  must  immediately 
obey  the  summons,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  absent  from  Paris  for  the  next  six 
weeks.  His  departure  followed  so  speedily,  that 
poor  Clotilde  had  scarcely  time  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  it  ere  he  was  gone,  —  and  it  was  not 
until  she  was  alone  that  she  became  sufficiently 
collected  to  remember  that  all  the  grief  in 
])arting  had  been  upon  her  side,  and  that  Max- 
ime's  chief  care  in  that  sad  moment  had  been 
to  terminate  his  adieus  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  Perhaps  to  spare  my  feelings,"  she  thought, 
—  but  she  wept  bitterly  as  she  remembered 
that  but  a  few  months  before,  he  would  have 
felt  more  keenly  and  have  lingered  more  fondly 
over  the  last  moments  of  only  a  single  day's 
separation  from  her. 

She  was  sitting  alone  over  the  dying  embers 
of  her  fire,  one  evening  after  her  return  from 
Madame  Bouvier's,  lost  in  a  whirlwind  of 
conflicting  emotions,  half  joy,  half  terror,  — 
for  the   belief  that  she   was   likely  to  become 
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a  mother  had,  for  the  first  time,  impressed 
itself  upon  her,  and  brought  with  it  a  latent 
hope  that  such  an  event  would  awaken  all 
Maxime's  best  feelings,  and  induce  him  to 
hasten  the  performance  of  his  promise  to  her, 
that  their  child  might  not  come  into  the  world 
with  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  upon  it,  —  and 
with  her  heart  and  head  full  of  this  anxious 
subject,  she  was  revolving  in  her  mind  how 
she  should  write  to  Maxime  to  impart  it  to 
him,  when  her  meditations  were  broken  in  upon 
by  Hortense,  who,  with  a  face  full  of  meaning 
entered,  and  deliberately  taking  off  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  laid  them  upon  the  bed,  and  estab- 
lished herself  in  the  arm-chair  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  fireside. 

*'  Clotilde,''  said  she,  "  make  up  the  fire  ; 
I  am  come  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  with 
you.  I  have  brought  you  a  pate  from  Lesage's, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  you  never  have  any- 
thing fit  to  eat  at  home,  and  we  will  sup  toge- 
ther as  we  gossip  over  the  fire.     I  have  a  great 
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deal  to  tell  you  which  I  could  uot  communicate 
at  the  shop,  lest  the  other  demoiselles  might 
overhear  us,  and  your  agitation  might  betray 
you  into  some  weakness." 

"  For  God's  sake  what  is  the  matter  P'**  said 
poor  Clotilde,  looking  at  her  with  terror. 
"  Have  you  heard  any  bad  news  from  Pau — 
is  Maxime  ill  ?^'* 

''No,  no!"  rejoined  Hortense,  '^  mauvaise 
herbe  croit  toujours !  Maxime  is  very  well. 
I  have  seen  him  to  day." 

''Seen  him!"  repeated  Clotilde,  "that  is 
impossible  !  You  know  that  he  has  gone  to 
his  father's  near  Pau  upon  business  which  will 
detain  him  there  six  weeks ;  it  is  only  ten 
days  since  he  set  out,  and  on  Thursday  I 
received  a  letter  from  him." 

"  From  Pau  ?"  inquired  Hortense. 

"  No,  from  Bordeaux,"  was  the  reply.  "  He 
wrote  me  word  he  was  to  remain  there  a  few 
days  with  one  of  his  uncles,  and  then  go  on  to 
liis  father's." 
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"  He  has  never  been  further  than  Bordeaux," 
said  Hortense,  ''  and  it  is  two  days  since  he 
returned  to  Paris." 

"  I  will  never  believe  it  !"  persisted  Clotilde, 
*'  why  should  he  thus  deceive  me  ?" 

''  Why,  my  poor  child  ?  because  he  has  de- 
ceived you  from  the  beginning,  —  because  this 
is   only  a   continuation    of  the   game    he   has 
played  with  you  all  along, — because  he  is  now 
preparing  the  last  finishing  act  of  his  treachery  ! 
Be  counselled  by  me  Clotilde  ;  now  is  your  time 
to  strike  a  blow  ; — you  may  secure  for  yourself 
a   brilHant   existence,    make   your   own    terms 
with  the  old  Prince,  and  plant  Monsieur  Max- 
ime  before  he   abandons   you !     Voila   ce    qui 
s'appelle  montrer  du  caractere  !    and  when  he 
sees  you  driving  about  in  a  fine  equipage  with 
a  chasseur  behind,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  all  his 
love   for   you   will    return, —  and   there    is    no 
reason   why,    after   tormenting    him    until    he 
nearly  loses  his  senses,  that  you  should  not  then 
restore  him  to  your  good  graces  ;  you  can  pass 
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liim  off  to  the  Prince  for  le  petit  cousin  de 
Nevers, —  ces  vieux  sapajous  de  Princes  sont 
toujours  fort  raisonnables  sur  le  chapitre  des 
petits  cousins,  —  ^a  ne  compte  pas  comme 
amant ;  ainsi  si  tu  tiens  toujours  a  ton  beau 
Maxime,  tu  peux  le  garder  de  cette  maniere/' 

*'  Hush  ! "  exclaimed  Clotilde  with  more 
anger  than  she  had  ever  before  betrayed  to 
Hortense,  "  if  you  would  retain  my  friendship, 
never  speak  to  me  in  that  shocking  way  again  ! 
I  should  hate  myself  if  I  could  listen  to  you 
with  patience; — nay,  Hortense,  I  should  hate 
you,  could  I  suppose  that  you  were  in  earnest 
in  the  advice  you  give  me/' 

"  Then,''  returned  her  friend  laughing,  ''  you 
would  be  making  a  very  ungrateful  return  for 
my  friendship.  Listen  to  me,  my  dear,  and 
then  tell  me  whose  advantage  I  have  in  view 
in  giving  you  the  benefit  of  my  superior  expe- 
rience ?  believe  me,  Clotilde,  I  know  men  bet- 
ter than  you  do,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
to  be  retained  or  regained  by  weeping,  senti- 
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mental,  fidelity.  Give  them  a  rival,  and  that 
makes  them  feel  the  value  of  what  they  possess, 
— give  them  a  successor,  and  they  will  long  to 
repossess  what  they  have  lost  I  That  is  the  way 
to  brinor  them  back  to  their  senses ;  but  shut 
yourself  up  alone,  and  weep  till  your  eyes  are 
bleared,  your  nose  red,  and  all  your  freshness 
gone,  and  do  you  think  your  volage  will  find  you 
more  attractive  in  that  state,  and  that  he  will 
prefer  such  a  Madeleine  to  a  gay  laughing  face  ? 
My  poor  little  Clotilde,  I  told  you  from  the  first 
that  you  never  knew  how  to  manage  this  selfish 
lover  of  yours.  Instead  of  working  like  a  slave 
all  day,  and  shutting  yourself  up  alone  with  him 
in  the  evening  to  talk  sentiment,  you  ought 
to  have  accepted  his  first  offer  of  removing  you 
to  an  elegant  lodging,  —  you  ought  to  have 
shewn  yourself  at  the  theatres  and  in  the  public 
walks  with  him,  mise  avec  coqiietterie  et  attirant 
les  regards  de  tout  le  monde ;  his  amour-propre 
would  have  been  flattered  at  seeing  you  admired 
and  followed  ; — he  would   have  felt  happy  in 
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the  possession  of  what  others  envied  him  ; — he 
would  have  feared  to  lose  you,  and  thus  you 
would  have  made  him  your  slave,  instead  of 
becoming  his  as  you  have  done.  And  now,  see 
what  is  the  consequence  !  He  leaves  you 
alone  to  pine  in  your  garret,  working  your 
fingers  to  the  bone,  while  his  love,  his  time,  and 
his  purse  are  all  devoted  to  Madame  Prosper  ! " 

Clotilde  clasped  her  hands  in  silence  ;  dismay 
and  anguish  were  painted  on  her  countenance, 
but  she  struggled  to  recover  her  presence  of 
mind,  and  in  a  few  moments  succeeded. 

*'  This  cannot  be,""  she  said  with  forced  calm  ; 
"  Hortense,  you  are  deceiving  me, — you  have 
been  deceived  yourself!  This  is  a  calumny  in- 
vented by  some  enemy  of  Maxime's  to  injure 
him.  Oh,  no  !  he  would  not  be  a  day  in  Paris 
without  letting  me  see  him." 

''  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  him  with  my  own 
eyes  to-day  when  I  went  to  Madame  Prosper"'s 
with  her  robe  de  guipure ;  and  moreover  that 
I   was   directed   by   her   to   furnish    Monsieur 
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Maxime  de  N^rac  with  the  bill  for  that  iden- 
tical dress  as  well  as  for  the  scarf  of  application 
de  Bruxelles  which  you  are  now  lining  with 
rose  colour,""  and  she  pointed  to  Clotilde's  work- 
basket. 

''  And  did  you  see  Maxime  —  there  —  to- 
day ?"  gasped  Clotilde. 

"  There,  to-day,''  repeated  Hortense  delibe- 
rately. "  When  I  was  announced  by  the 
femme-de-chambre  he  made  an  attempt  to  leave 
the  room  by  an  opposite  door,  but  Madame 
Prosper  prevented  him,  and  with  her  odious 
simagrees  engaged  him  to  remain  whilst  she  tried 
on  the  dress.  He  had  the  grace  to  look  con- 
fused when  he  first  saw  me,  but  I  have  too 
much  presence  of  mind  to  be  embarrassed  upon 
such  occasions ;  so  I  let  it  appear  as  if  I  had 
never  seen  him  before,  and  his  belle  had  no 
suspicions  of  our  being  old  acquaintance.  '  Mon 
ange,'  said  she  to  Maxime,  (for  they  are  already 
aux  anges  it  seems  I)  '  what  coiffure  do  you  ad- 
vise me  to  adopt  with  this  beautiful  dress  ? ' — 
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'  Everything  becomes  you  so  well,'  said  he 
with  that  wheedling  tone  and  manner  which 
you  know  he  can  put  on,  '  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  decide. ** — '  And  you,  petite,"* 
said  she  to  me  with  her  insupportable  air  of 
grandeur  and  protection,  '  what  do  you  advise  ?' 
— '  Since  Madame  asks  my  opinion,'  I  replied 
with  the  easiest  and  most  natural  manner  in 
the  world,  '  1  would  recommend  her  to  arrange 
her  hair  a  la  Clotilde  !  Monsieur  has  too  much 
taste  not  to  acknowledge  the  charm  and  senti- 
ment which  that  style  of  coiffure  imparts  to  the 
countenance  of  a  pretty  woman !'  Monsieur  Max- 
ime  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  have  stabbed  me 
to  the  heart  if  he  dared,  but  I  preserved  all  my 
appearance  of  unconscious  ignorance,  and — " 

Here  a  deep  groan  from  Clotilde  checked 
the  volubility  and  the  pantomimic  gestures  with 
which  Hortense  had  been  personating  the  dif- 
ferent actors  in  the  above  conversation ;  and, 
looking  up  she  stopped  in  a  fright  at  beholding 
the  death-like  paleness  of  her  friend. 
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"  Go  on,"  said  Clotilde  impatiently,  and 
with  a  ghastly  smile  ; — "  let  me  hear  all  ! " 

"  Well  !  '"*  continued  Hortense,  "  I  was  no 
sooner  in  the  street  than  Monsieur  followed 
me  ;  and,  as  I  reproached  him  with  his  perfidy 
towards  you,  and  indignantly  rejected  the 
money  with  which  he  attempted  to  bribe  me 
into  silence,  he  thought  it  no  longer  necessary 
to  keep  any  measures  with  me,  and  boldly  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen  you  for  the  last  time, 
and  that  it  was  your  begueulerie  that  had  ori- 
ginally driven  him  into  the  deception  of  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage ;  that  I  ought  to  know  that 
marriage  between  a  gentleman  of  noble  blood 
and  a  Grisette  was  too  ridiculous  a  thing  to  be 
contemplated  seriously  ;  that  he  had  taken  care 
never  to  commit  himself  by  giving  you  a  writ- 
ten promise,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  claims  on  your  part, 
'  In  short,"  said  he,  '  I  have  been  obliged  to 
devise  this  pretended  absence  from  Paris,  in 
order  to  accustom  Clotilde  to  be  separated  from 
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me  before  I  should  apprise  her  of  what  sooner 
or  hiter  she  must  know,  namely,  that  my  jour- 
ney to  Bordeaux  has  been  to  settle  the  preli- 
minaries of  a  very  advantageous  marriage, 
which  my  uncle  has  arranged  for  me  there  ; 
and  that,  in  the  month  of  April,  I  am  to  return 
thither  to  be  married.  If  Clotilde  is  only  rea- 
sonable and  willing  to  shew  her  disinterested 
affection  by  abstaining  from  molesting  me,  I 
shall  make  some  little  provision  for  her  future 
comfort ;  but  if " 

"  Jt  suis  perdue ! "  said  poor  Clotilde,  in  a 
hollow  voice  and  with  the  fixed  look  of  despair  ; 
"  et  mon  enfant  naura  pas  de  pcre  /" 

"  Your  child  ! '"  cried  Hortense,  "  what,  then, 
are  you, —  hahT  she  pursued,  with  a  joyful 
accent,  and  as  if  some  happy  inspiration  had  sud- 
denly come  to  her  aid ;  if  you  will  only  act 
with  sense  and  spirit,  your  child  shall  have  a 
Prince  for  its  father  and  be  sumptuously  pro- 
vided for  ;  but  you  must  lose  no  time  in  accept- 
ing the  old  gentleman's  proposals.     He  has  not 
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the  most  distant  idea  of  his  having  had  a  prede- 
cessor in  your  good  graces  ;  so  I  leave  you  tu 
imagine  how  his  alleged  paternity  will  delight 
him,  and  the  immense  empire  it  will  give  you 
over  him.  You  really  are  a  very  lucky  crea- 
ture, Clotilde  !  By  one  little  yes  you  revenge 
yourself  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  that 
heartless  Maxime,  —  you  deprive  the  odious 
Madame  Prosper  of  her  magnificent  lover, — 
you  secure  a  rich  provision  for  your  child, — and 
you  suddenly  raise  yourself  from  misery  and 
labour  to  wealth  and  luxury  !  Here  are  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  just  ready  for  you  to  write  a 
pretty  little  note  to  Monsieur  le  Prince,  telling 
him  that  you  accept  his  offers. — "* 

"  Never  !  never  !  '"*  exclaimed  Clotilde,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

"What  is  to  become  of  you,  then?"  in- 
quired Hortense,  with  that  cold  scrutiny  which 
pitilessly  speculates  upon  the  straw- grasping  of 
despair,  and  therefore  spares  nothing  to  render 
more    dreadful    the    representation    of   misery, 
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which  is  to  terrify  the  poor  victim  deeper  into 
the  abyss  of  dislionour ;  "  what  is  to  become  of 
you  ?  Of  course,  when  your  situation  becomes 
apparent,  you  can  no  longer  go  to  Madame 
Bouvier^s ;  and,  as  you  have  no  means  of  main- 
taining your  child,  you  must  put  it  into  U Hos- 
pice des  enfans  trouves.  If  you  have  the  feel- 
ings of  a  mother,  my  dear,  you  will  do  any  and 
everything  to  avoid  such  a  horrible  destiny  for 
your  poor  unborn  ! ""' 

The  unfortunate  Clotilde  listened  to  the  ac- 
cents of  the  temptress  with  a  haggard,  vacant 
look,  as  the  dreadful  picture  of  misery  and  de- 
stitution, which  her  words  had  conjured  up, 
stood  in  fearful  array  before  her ;  then,  draw- 
ing the  paper  abruptly  towards  her,  she  snatch- 
ed the  pen  from  Hortense's  hand  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  resolution,  dipped  it  in  the  ink, 
and  paused  a  moment,  as  though  to  collect  her 
ideas,  while  she  held  it  suspended  over  the 
paper.  But  the  native  rectitude  of  her  heart 
triumphed  over  the  wild  dictates  of  despair,  and 
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violently  dashing  the  pen  to  the  ground,  she  fell 
back  in  her  chair  in  strong  convulsions. 

"  She  is  a  weak-hearted  fool,  but  I  cannot 
help  pitying  her,  poor  little  thing  ! "  said  Hor- 
tense  to  herself,  as  she  cut  the  laces  of  Clotilde's 
stays,  sprinkled  her  face  with  cold  water,  and 
did  all  that  she  could  to  restore  her  to  her  senses. 
''  Well,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  done  the  ut- 
most to  bring  her  to  reason,  and  to  make  her 
accept  the  good  fortune  that  has  fallen  in  her 
way ;  let  us  hope  that  I  shall  at  last  succeed, 
and  that  one  of  these  days  she  will  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  her  best  friend ! "  And  all 
that  night  Hortense  remained  watchinof  bv  the 
bed-side  of  the  sufferer,  partly  from  a  feeling 
of  compassion,  and  partly  because  she  wished  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  Clotilde  escaping  her 
machinations  by  throwing  herself  in  that  hour 
of  misery  and  abandonment  upon  the  kind  of- 
fices of  the  old  porter  and  his  wife. 

Before  the  morning,  Clotilde^s  sorrows  and 
anxieties  for   the  future  had  subsided  into  the 
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narrow  circle  of  self;  that  terrible  glimpse  of 
her  situation  which  had  given  her  a  foretaste  of 
the  responsibilities  and  the  agonies  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  prospect  of  maternity  to  an  un- 
wedded  mother,  had  passed  away  like  a  fearful 
dream, — the  germ  of  a  second  life  within  her, 
which,  by  doubling  her  existence,  would  have 
doubled  her  sorrows,  had  perished.  She  had 
now  no  one  to  think  of  but  herself;  and,  while 
the  sense  of  her  own  desolate  condition  pressed 
heavily  upon  her  heart,  she  thanked  God  that 
it  was  so  !  She  blessed  his  name  for  having 
ordained  that  she  was  to  be  the  only  victim  of 
her  own  weakness  and  another's  treachery. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Will  vou  use  him  kindly  ?  He  will  line  your  apron 
with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thankfully  re- 
ceive. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

During  the  ten  days  confinement  to  her 
own  room,  which  Clotilde's  illness  and  conse- 
quent debility  rendered  imperative,  her  thoughts 
had  unceasingly  revolved  around  the  last  com- 
munications of  Hortense ;  and  startling  and 
defined  as  they  were,  she  yet  permitted  a 
doubt  to  creep  into  her  mind  that  all  was 
not  exactly  as  she  had  represented  it  to  be. 
It  is  so  difficult  for  a  young  and  generous  nature 
to  believe   in  the  utter  unworthiness  of  what 
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has  been  most  dear  to  it,  that  she  determined 
to  be  convinced  of  Maxime's  falsehood  only  by 
learning  it   from  his  own  lips.     Nor  was  she 
wholly  wrong  in  her  conclusions  that  Hortense 
had   misrepresented   his    conduct   to   her ;    for 
although  his  infidelity  and  perfidy  were,  alas  ! 
incontestable,   there  was  still  a  certain  varnish 
of  sentiment  about  him  which  served  to  cover 
the  rottenness  of  his  principles  with  the  smooth 
outward   seeming  of   kind    words,    and    which 
would  have  led  him  to  shrink  from  the  brutality 
of  expressing  himself,  as  Hortense  had  describ- 
ed him  to  have  done.    It  was  the  cowardly  feel- 
ing of  not  liking  to  witness  the  pain  which  he 
shrank  not  from   injlicting,   that  had  led    him 
to  separate  himself  from   Clotilde  in  the  way 
he  had  adopted.     It  was  some  remains  of  what 
nature   had    intended    for   a   good    heart   still 
asserting   itself  amidst    the    corruption   which 
had   deadened   the    rest,    that    made   him   feel 
that  the  tears  and  the  despair  of  the  betrayed 
Clotilde   would   be   a    spectacle  which   he  had 
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not  the  barbarous  courage  to  behold.  It  was 
quite  true  that  he  had  involved  himself  through 
vanity  alone  in  an  amour  with  Madame  Prosper, 
one  of  the  class  of  professed  femmes  galantes^ 
whose  talent  in  turning  the  heads  and  emptying 
the  purses  of  her  admirers  had  raised  her  to 
a  celebrity  which  left  all  her  compeers  in  the 
shade,  and  caused  her  to  be  more  recherchee 
than  any  other  woman  of  that  description  in 
Paris  ?  It  was  true  that  he  was  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  (or  rather  plunging  very 
deeply  into  debt)  to  satisfy  her  extravagant 
caprices ;  it  was  true  that  Hortense  had  ob- 
tained a  glimpse  of  him  at  her  house ;  it  was 
true  that  his  uncle  the  old  Admiral  had  pro- 
cured a  rich  marriage  for  him  at  Bordeaux, 
and  that  upon  the  condition  of  Maxime's  ac- 
cepting it,  he  had  promised  to  pay  his  debts 
and  make  an  immediate  settlement  upon  him 
of  part  of  his  property  ;  it  was  true  that 
Maxime  had  gone  to  Bordeaux  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  wealthy  young  widow  who 
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only  awaited  that  personal  demand,  in  order  to 
accord  her  hand  and  her  fortune  to  the  hand- 
some young  roue.  But  it  was  not  true  that 
he  had  confided  his  projects  and  prospects 
to  Hortense  ;  it  was  not  true  that  he  had 
followed  her  into  the  street,  and  bribed  her 
to  be  silent  ;  it  was  not  true  that  he  had 
spoken  of  Clotilde  with  the  harshness  and  levity 
which  she  had  represented  !  She  had  obtained 
all  her  intelligence  from  Victor  Giraud,  whom 
she  had  visited  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  cruel 
and  supposititious  conversation  with  which  she 
had  broken  the  heart  of  Clotilde  was  the  off- 
spring of  her  own  prolific  brain,  intended  to 
work  out  her  projects  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
by  raising  the  indignation  of  the  deserted  girl 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch  against  her  se- 
ducer!— to  that  pitch  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten — be  the  offenders  husbands  or  only  lovers — 
drives  women  to  revenge  their  injuries  by  re- 
taliation^ and  forces  many  a  one  into  that  whirl- 
pool of  guilt  from  which  in   a  healthier  state 
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of  miud  she    would   have   shrunk    back    with 
horror  and  loathing. 

The  period  of  Clotilde's  indisposition  had 
not  been  lost  by  Hortense.  She  had  seen  Max- 
ime  more  than  once  during  those  ten  days, 
and  she  had  artfully  given  him  to  understand 
that  Clotilde  had  fully  prepared  her  own  mind 
to  follow  his  example  of  infidelity  ;  that  another 
lover  had  presented  himself  and  had  not  been 
rejected,  but  that  he  had  been  condemned  by 
her  to  a  state  of  probation  until  she  could 
ascertain  whether  Maxime  intended  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  her. 

"  She  is  all  for  matrimony,"  said  Hortense ; 
"  but  still  if  vou  do  not  marrv  her,  she  will 
not  break  her  heart  about  it ;  she  has  taken 
a  very  wise  decision,  and  is  determined,  should 
you  fail  her,  to  accept  of  the  other  offer ;  and 
indeed  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  a  better  thing 
for  her,  as  she  has  stipulated  for,  and  obtained 
the  promise  of,  a  handsome  settlement.  Elle 
est  Jine,  cetie  petite   Clotilde  !  more   artful  than 
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you  believed  her  ;  she  played  the  part  of  dis- 
interested love  with  you  because  she  thought 
it  the  surest  way,  by  exalting  your  sentiments 
for  her  and  attaching  you  more  passionately 
to  her,  to  lead  to  the  object  of  her  ambition, — 
marriage  !  But  I  know  that  she  is  completely 
tired  of  her  humble  existence,  and  has  deter- 
mined upon  a  coup  to  release  herself  from  it ; 
I  know  that  she  intends  to  appeal  to  your 
feelings  by  pretending  that  she  is  enceinte,  and 
she  is  not  so  at  all  !  So  be  prepared  for  this 
little  artifice." 

This  latter  part  of  Hortense's  communica- 
tion filled  the  mind  of  Maxime  with  indig- 
nation ;  and  the  idea  of  an  ignorant  young  girl 
pretending  to  dupe  him,  the  duper  par  excellence, 
suddenly  appeared  to  transfer  the  part  of  in- 
jurer  from  his  own  person  to  that  of  Clotllde, 
and  to  relieve  his  conscience  from  whatever 
remaining  scruples  had  weighed  upon  It  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  towards  her.  In  review- 
ing  the    latter   period    of  their   intercouse   he 
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thought  he  could  now  detect  faults  in  her 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  his  observation. 
Her  uncomplaining  gentleness  now  appeared  to 
him  in  the  light  of  apathy  ;  her  occasional  de- 
jection was  houderie ;  and  her  actual  silence 
under  a  knowledge  of  his  being  at  Paris,  and 
not  at  Pau  as  he  had  represented  to  her,  was 
artifice  ;  deep  heartless  artifice  !  She  was  pass- 
ing her  time,  not  in  regrets  for  him,  but  in 
a  double  preparation  to  entrap  him  or  supplant 
him  !  It  is  astonishing  with  what  facility  the 
mind  when  it  is  once  warped  can  distort  every 
circumstance  to  its  own  crooked  view  of  things. 
Even  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  of  an  ad- 
versary, when  contemplated  through  the  dis- 
colouring medium  of  passion  or  prejudice,  are 
perverted  into  grounds  of  increased  dislike, 
and  I  have  known  persons  so  far  led  away  by 
these  unjust  animosities  as  to  close  their  minds 
against  the  evidence  of  any  merit  whatsoever 
in  the  object  of  their  obloquy,  and  to  fancy 
themselves  insulted  when  an  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  clear  by  a  sunbeam  of  truth  the  black 
and  smoky  atmosphere  of  their  mental  per- 
ceptions. 

It  was  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  this  that 
Maxime  received  from  Clotilde  a  letter,  which 
she  had  written  to  him  as  soon  as  she  had  re- 
covered from  her  illness,  and  which,  to  prevent 
any  mistake,  she  had  herself  left  at  his  door ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  ascertained  from 
his  porter  the  fact  that  he  had  returned  to  Paris 
from  Bordeaux  at  the  period  Hortense  had 
stated  to  her.  That  letter  contained  no  re- 
proach. In  a  few  touching  lines  she  described 
the  shock  which  her  feelings  had  received  at 
learning  that  he  had  deceived  her  with  respect 
to  the  purport  and  duration  of  his  absence,  and 
that  he  had  actually  returned  to  Paris  without 
seeking  to  see  her; — at  a  moment,  too,  when 
she  required  all  the  support  of  his  tenderness 
and  his  presence,  and  when  the  certainty  of  her 
situation,  and  the  impossibility  of  long  being 
able   to  conceal   it,   had  filled  her   mind   with 
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anxiety  and  terror,  and  made  her  turn  towards 
him  for  counsel  and  consolation.  She  told  him 
that  she  had  at  first  rejected  the  beUef  that  lie 
could  have  thus  acted  towards  her  ;  and  during 
many  days  of  illness,  produced  by  the  unhappy 
state  of  her  mind,  she  had  daily  looked  for 
some  proof  that  was  to  bear  her  out  in  her  con- 
fidence in  his  loyal  affection  for  her.  — But  none 
had  come ;  no  letter,  no  visit !  Yet  she  had 
ascertained  that  he  was  in  Paris,  and  she  wrote 
to  ask  him,  in  the  name  of  their  past  happiness, 
what  she  had  done  to  merit  so  cruel  a  change. 
"  You  are  too  just,  too  kind,  to  treat  me  thus 
without  a  cause,  either  real  or  supposed ;  let 
me  know  in  what  I  have  offended.  Tell  me 
who  has  misrepresented  me  to  you.  Only  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  justifying  myself ;  that  is 
all  I  ask  of  you,  Maxime  !  And  is  it  too  much 
that  you  should  accord  to  your  poor  Clotilde 
that  which  is  granted  to  every  criminal  before 
he  receives  sentence  of  death — the  permission  of 
making  his  defence  before  his  judge  ! "" 
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The  only  notice  that  Maxime  took  of  what 
he  beheved  to  be  a  consummate  piece  of  artifice, 
was,  first  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  then  to 
give  orders  to  his  porter  that  if  any  more 
letters  were  brought  to  the  house  by  the  same 
person,  or  that  any  one  of  the  name  of  Clo- 
tilde  Remy  should  inquire  for  him,  that  they 
were  to  say  he  was  absent  from  Paris  for  an 
indefinite  period  ;  and,  in  order  to  smother  the 
little  twinges  of  conscience  which  occasionally 
obtruded  when  the  image  of  the  lovely  and 
tender  Clotilde  forced  itself  upon  his  recol- 
lection, he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into 
every  excess  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  which 
the  carnival  season — the  Saturnalia  of  the  Pa- 
risians—offered ;  as  though  determined  that  the 
last  weeks  of  his  bachelor  life  should  comprise 
all  those  selfish  and  prodigal  pleasures  upon 
which  the  endless  Careme  of  matrimony  would 
so  soon  close  the  door ;  and  as  though  wishing 
by  a  surfeit  to  deaden  his  regrets  for  those 
brilliant    orgies,    which   would    in    so   short   a 
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space  be  beyond  his  reach  to  participate  in, 
as  his  marriage  was  to  remove  him  from  Paris 
and  fix  him  at  Bordeaux. 

Clotilde  awaited  an  answer  to  her  letter 
during  four-and-twenty  hours  of  agonising  sus- 
pense— but  none  came  ;  and  then,  fearing  that 
it  might  not  have  reached  Maxime,  she  went 
to  his  residence,  and  inquired  of  the  porter 
whether  it  had  been  delivered  to  him.  The 
man  assured  her  that  it  had.  "  Is  he  at 
home  ?  "  asked  Clotilde  timidly. 

"Yes,  but  he  is  not  up  yet; — he  was  out 
all  last  night  at  a  ball,  and  gave  orders  that 
nobody  was  to  be  admitted  before  two  o'clock 
to-day,  as  he  is  to  be  out  again  all  to-night 
to  finish  the  carnival  at  Musard's.  This  is 
Mardi  Gras,  you  know." 

Clotilde  did  not  know  it,  for  she  had  for- 
gotten everything  but  her  own  misery,  and 
absorbed  in  that,  had  taken  no  note  of  time  ; 
but  a  thought  suddenly  flashed  upon  her  that 
she  would  go  to  Musard's  ball  too,  and  under 
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the  disguise  of  a  domino  and  mask  follow  the 
faithless  Maxime,  and  speak  to  him  once  more. 

"  Do  you  know  at  what  hour  Monsieur  de 
Nerac  will  go  to  Musard's  ?"  inquired  Clotilde 
timidly. 

"  I  never  trouble  myself  about  his  outgoings,'"* 
replied  the  man  gruffly ;  "  I  only  know  that 
he  returns  home  later  than  any  other  lodger 
in  the  house,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  get  out 
of  my  warm  bed  to  let  him  in  every  night,  or 
rather  morning,  long  after  every  reasonable 
body  is  in  bed  and  asleep.  He  was  much 
more  regular  all  last  summer  and  autumn."' 

Clotilde  sighed  deeply  as  this  remark  brought 
to  mind  the  short-lived  period  of  Maxime's  de- 
votion to  her,  and  tears  unconsciously  filled 
her  eyes. 

"  Ah  ^a.  Mademoiselle,'"*  said  the  man,  ob- 
serving her  emotion,  "  is  your  name  Remy, 
pray  ?  Clotilde  Remy  ?"" 

"  Yes,'"*  she  replied  eagerly,  for  the  question 
led  to   a  sudden   hope  that  some  message  or 
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letter  for  her  had   been   confided   to   hun   by 
Maxime. 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  the  j)orter,  "  if  you 
are  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  Remy,  I  have  a 
piece  of  advice  to  give  you  ; — don't  take  the 
trouble  of  writing  or  coming  here  any  more, 
for  Monsieur  de  Nerac  has  given  orders  that 
if  you  do,  you  are  to  be  told  that  he  is  not 
in  Paris,  nor  likely  to  return  soon." 

Poor  Clotilde  turned  away  with  a  burning 
cheek ;  all  her  pride  and  her  indignation  were 
aroused  by  tliis  last  blow,  and  without  trust- 
ing herself  to  utter  a  single  word,  she  hurried 
out  of  sight  of  Maxime's  dwelling,  and  never 
stopped  until  she  had  reached  the  house  inha- 
bited by  Hortense.  Her  mind  was  in  such 
a  tumult,  that  the  arguments  and  sophistries 
of  her  dangerous  friend  were  quite  lost  upon 
her ;  she  could  only  form  one  distinct  wish, 
that  of  seeing  Maxime  once  more  at  Musard's 
bal  masque  —  afterwards  all  was  a  blank  — 
there  was  no  afterwards  for  her — that  meet- 
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iDg  would  seal  her  fate  !  But  she  had  no 
money  to  procure  herself  a  costume  ;  her  ill- 
ness had  completely  exhausted  her  slender 
purse, — the  misery  of  her  mind  had  rendered 
it  impossible  for  her  to  return  to  her  employ- 
ment at  Madame  Bouvier's,  and  therefore  no 
money  was  coming  in  to  her ;  and,  besides 
this,  her  last  month's  rent  would  become  due 
in  a  few  days,  and  she  had  not  wherewithal 
to  pay  it,  so  that  she  had  not  courage  to 
apply  to  Pere  Benoit  to  lend  her  money  for 
a  purpose  which  she  could  not  conceal  from 
him,  and  which  must  appear  to  him  under 
such  circumstances  both  frivolous  and  unprin- 
cipled. 

In  this  total  destitution  of  ways  and  means 
to  carry  her  through  a  project  which  had  seized 
upon  her  mind  with  all  the  tenacity  of  an  idte 
Jixe^  Clotilde  cast  herself  upon  the  friendship 
of  Hortense  for  assistance,  which  that  wily 
person  took  care  to  ^\^thhold  until  she  had 
made  such   conditions,  and  stipulated  for  such 
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concessions  from  Clotilde,  as  would  draw  her 
more  securely  within  the  toils  she  had  spread 
for  her. 

"  You  know,  my  dear,"''  said  she,  "  that  I  am 
a  bad  manager,  and  never  have  any  savings  by 
me,  and  at  this  moment  I  am  literally  like  your- 
self, without  a  sol,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
pawn  my  watch  and  chain  at  the  Mont  de  Piete, 
so  that  I  have  no  means  of  assisting  you  myself ; 
there  is  only  one  way  that  I  can  devise  of 
getting  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  equip  us 
both  for  the  bal  masque  ;  (for  it  will  require 
more  than  a  hundred  francs  to  procure  the 
costume  of  a  Debardeur  for  me,  and  a  hand- 
some black  satin  domino  for  you  at  Babin's, 
not  to  mention  satin  shoes,  silk  stockings,  white 
gloves,  a  bouquet  and  a  mask  for  you,)  but 
I  cannot  have  recourse  to  this  method  without 
your  leave." 

"  Only  enable  me  to  go  to  this  ball,  dear 
Hortense  !'"  exclaimed  Clotilde,  with  a  wild 
earnestness  in  her  manner  which  convinced  PI  or- 
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tense  that  she  was  at  last  in  her  power,  "  and 
you  may  do  with  me  as  you  will." 

"Well,"  replied  her  friend,  "all  that  1 
shall  require  you  to  do  will  be  to  offer  your 
thanks  in  person  to  the  gentleman  who  I  know 
will  advance  the  money  as  soon  as  he  hears 
that  it  \^  for  you.'' 

"  Yes,  yes !"  said  Clotilde  hurriedly,  and 
with  a  vacant  smile,  "  I  will  thank  him  on 
my  knees,  —  I  will  see  him,  if  you  wish  it, 
to-morrow!''' 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  to-morrow,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "  Wait  here  until  I  go  and  settle 
this  business  at  once,  and  in  half  an  hour  I 
shall  be  back  again ;"  and,  putting  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  Hortense  quickly  disappeared. 

Now  the  poverty  which  she  had  pleaded  was 
a  mere  pretext  to  induce  Clotilde  to  sanction 
an  application  in  her  name,  to  the  Prince,  for 
money ;  and  as  her  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  "  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute,"  was  unrestricted,  she  felt   assured  that 
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the  ice  once  broken,  and  Clotilde's  pride  and 
rectitude  once  subjected  to  the  abasing  test  of 
receiving  money  from  a  man  who  sought  for  her 
love,  all  the  rest  would  follow  without  difficulty, 
and  that  she  should  speedily  see  Clotilde  realise 
her  old  admirer's  hopes,  —  hopes  which  she 
had  not  scrupled  to  exalt  almost  into  certain- 
ties, by  setting  before  him  the  most  encourag- 
ing pictures  of  the  poor  girPs  growing  inclina- 
tions in  his  favour,  and  the  consequent  dimi- 
nution in  the  struggles  of  her  expiring  virtue. 
These  flattering  reports  always  won  for  Hor- 
tense  golden  rewards  from  the  Prince,  so  that 
in  point  of  fact,  her  exchequer  had  never  before 
been  in  so  flourishing  a  condition.  But,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  it  did  not  suit  her  views  to 
own  this,  or  to  allow  of  any  one  but  the 
Prince  in  propria  persona  becoming  the  banker 
of  Clotilde.  And  here  it  may  not  be  inoppor- 
tune to  remark  that  the  secret  of  her  pertina- 
cious endeavours  to  compass  the  gratification 
of  that  susceptible  old  gentleman's  wishes,  lay 
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in  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  her,  that 
as  soon  as  Clotilde  should  place  herself  under 
his  protection,  that  she,  Hortense,  was  to  make 
one  in  the  establishment,  as  dame  de  covipagme, 
to  attend  them  in  the  journey  which  the  Prince 
had  determined  upon  making  with  his  new 
conquest  to  Naples ;  a  step  which  she  believed, 
would  lead  to  the  making  of  her  own  fortune, 
as  she  felt,  that  with  her  superior  talent  for 
intrigue,  and  the  influence  she  could  not  fail 
to  exercise  over  the  disinterested,  unsuspicious 
mind  of  her  friend,  she  would  in  reality  be  the 
directress  of  the  whole  establishment,  without 
being  condemned  to  pay  so  dearly  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  lavishing  the  Prince's  wealth,  as  poor 
Clotilde  would  be.  Thus  when  Hortense  found 
that  every  other  argument  had  failed  in  bend- 
ing the  unhappy  girl  to  her  will,  she  placed  her 
last  trust  in  the  pinching  one  of  poverty,  and, 
resolved  upon  starving  her  into  terms,  care- 
fully concealed  from  her  the  resources  that  she 
possessed ;  so  that  when   Clotilde  unexpectedly 
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threw  herself  upon  her  generosity,  that  her  last 
desperate  determination  of  seeing  Maxime 
might  be  gratified,  Hortense  unhesitatingly 
pleaded  her  extreme  poverty  as  a  pretext  for 
having  recourse  to  the  liberality  of  another,  and 
^vith  glad  surprise,  perceived  that  no  further 
objection  was  offered  on  the  part  of  Clotilde,  to 
such  a  course,  or  to  the  stipulations  with  which 
she  had  proposed  it. 

The  manner  in  which  Hortense  executed  her 
commission,  was  worthy  of  the  preceding  di- 
plomacy she  had  exibited.  To  have  owned 
to  the  Prince  that  Clotilde  was  going  to  a  bal 
masque  that  night,  would  have  been  to  induce 
him  to  go  there  also,  and  would  have  inevi- 
tably led  to  his  discovering  the  motive  that 
alone  took  her  to  such  a  place  ;  so,  with  that 
promptitude  which  characterised  all  her  deci- 
sions she  determined,  as  she  walked  towards  the 
Pugnoseffsky  Hotel,  upon  a  more  plausible  tale. 

"  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  said  she,  as  she  enter- 
ed a  luxurious  boudoir,   which,  from  the  cha- 
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racter  of  its  costly  decorations,  and  the  various 
portraits  of  beautiful  women  suspended  from 
its  walls,  might  have  rivalled  the  celebrated 
petite  maison  of  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  "  I 
bring  you  good  news ;  Clotilde  consents  to  see 
you  at  last  I  There  is  only  one  little  obstacle 
that  can  interfere  with  her  desire  of  waiting 
upon  you  to-morrow.'' 

The  Prince,  who  was  reclining  upon  a  cau- 
seuse,  half  buried  in  its  down  cushions,  raised 
his  head  with  unwonted  vivacity  at  this  an- 
nouncement. "  Dieu !  le  vilain  petit  mon- 
stre  !''  thought  Hortense  to  herself,  as  her  eye 
glanced  over  liis  shrivelled  form,  wrapped  in  a 
gorgeous  gold-brocaded  robe  de  chamhre  a  la 
Louis  Quatorze,  from  beneath  which  peeped  a 
pair  of  Kasan  boots,  and  his  chimpanzee  face, 
surmounted  by  an  Indian  Cashmere  handker- 
chief, twisted  round  his  head  en  Madras^  and 
doing  duty  for  the  juvenile  bay  wig,  which  was 
at   that   moment    absent    on   leave   under   the 
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hands  of  thefriseur!  "he   certainly  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ! " 

"  Sit  down  by  me,  mon  enfant,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  drawing  Hortense  into  the  vacant 
seat  on  the  causeuse,  and  chucking  her  familiarly 
under  the  chin  ;  "  you  speak  of  obstacles  inter- 
fering with  the  wishes  of  this  adorable  Clotilde, 
to  grant  me  an  interview  to-morrow,  and  yet 
if  they  are  obstacles  which  money  can  remove, 
you  ought  to  know  that  they  no  longer  exist. '^ 

"  I  know  that  Monsieur  le  Prince  is  the 
most  generous  of  men  ;  and  as  it  is  precisely 
from  the  want  of  money  that  the  dilemma  of 
Clotilde  arises,  I  will  not  scruple  to  make  it 
known  to  you.  She  has  been  very  ill  for  the 
last  fortnight,  poor  child  !  with  the  influenza ; 
and  doctors,  and  medicines,  and  dainties,  have 
exhausted  the  funds  with  which  you  so  gener- 
ously supplied  me,  and  which  I  have  scrupul- 
ously devoted  to  Clotilde's  comforts,  so  that 
now  that  she  is  recovered,  we  are  both  without 
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money  sufficient  to  provide  her  with  a  proper 
toilette,  in  which  she  can  present  herself  to  you ; 
and  without  which,  she  declares  that  she  will 
not  appear  in  your  presence.  Voila  TafFaire, 
mon  Prince/' 

"  Is  that  all,  ma  petite  chatte  ? "'''  inquired  the 
old  lover ;  and,  approaching  a  table  which  was 
covered  with  costly  baubles,  he  took  from  it  a 
bouquet  of  exotics,  and  twisting  a  billet  de  mille 
francs  round  the  stems,  placed  it  in  an  elegant 
Russian  porte-bouquet  encrusted  with  turquoises, 
and  then  put  it  into  Hortense's  hand.  "  Carry 
this  bagatelle  from  me  to  my  charming  Clo- 
tilde,''  said  he ;  "  and  tell  her  that  I  shall 
await  her  visit  to-morrow  morning  with  the 
utmost  impatience,  and  that  before  the  evening 
the  richest  trousseau  in  Paris,  shall  be  at  her 
disposal.  And  this  for  yourself,  ma  belle  en- 
fant,''^ putting  a  ring  upon  her  finger ;  "  you 
are  a  treasure  of  a  friend ;  you  must  never 
leave  Clotilde.  I  shall  take  her  immediately  to 
Naples,  the  climate   of  which   will  quite   cure 
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her  influenza,  poor  dear  angel,"  (liere  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  interrupted  him,  and  lasted  until, 
breatliless  and  nearly  strangled  by  it,  his  eyes 
had  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  which 
by  no  means  improved  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;)  "  I  myself  have  a  slight  cough,  as 
you  may  perceive,''  he  continued,  when  he  had 
recovered  the  powers  of  speech ;  "  but  it  is  a 
mere  trifle,  that  will  disappear  with  change  of 
air ;  so  you  may  prepare  to  accompany  us  at 
the  shortest  notice  :  does  that  suit  you,  eh  ?  " 

'*  My  greatest  happiness  will  ever  be  to  obey 
your  wishes.  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  replied  Hor- 
tense,  with  a  demure  look. 

"  Embrasse  mot,  done,  friponne !  ^ 

Hortense  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  turned  her 
cheek  towards  the  old  gallant  with  an  admir- 
able expression  of  modest  submission.  "  Elk 
est  jolit  a  croquer  .'"  said  the  Prince  to  himself, 
when  the  kiss  had  been  duly  accorded. 

"  Ae  vieux  sitisre  desroutant !'''  muttered  Hor- 
tense,  between  her  teeth,  and  rubbing  her  cheek 
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with  the  corner  of  her  shawl,  as  she  tripped 
down  the  staircase  of  the  PugnosefFsky  Hotel. 
And  thus  ended  their  interview. 

Hortense  returned  to  her  lodging,  and  to 
the  expectant  Clotilde,  followed  by  a  porter  car- 
rying two  large,  flat  band-boxes,  and  sundry 
smaller  parcels;  and  no  sooner  had  she  paid 
and  dismissed  him  than  she  proceeded  to  report 
to  her  friend,  her  version  of  the  success  of  her 
application,  and  to  spread  before  her  eyes  the 
various  accessories  which  she  had  in  conse- 
quence prepared  for  the  nighfs  adventure. 

"  See  what  an  elegant  domino  I "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  how  rich  the  satin  is,  and  the  pelerine 
and  capiichon  trimmed  with  such  beautiful  lace  ! 
but  no  wonder  that  it  is  handsome,  for  the  hire 
of  it  for  one  night  only,  costs  fifty  francs.  It 
is  the  very  best  one  that  Babin  had  ;  and  as 
the  Prince  told  me  to  spare  nothing  for  your 
gratification,  I  of  course  chose  it ;  it  is  he  who 
pays  for  everything; — the  moment  he  heard 
of  your  wish  to  go  to  the  ball,  he  gave  me  ten 
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Napoleons  to  equip  us  both.  '  Cette  chere 
Clotilde  ! '  said  he,  '  qu'elle  s'amuse  ;  mon  Dieu, 
qu'elle  s^amuse,  pauvre  ange  !" 

Clotilde  groaned  in  spirit ;  but  Hortense, 
heedless  of  her  emotion,  went  on. 

"  There  is  something  quite  paternal  in  his 
affection  for  you,  and  when  I  told  him  that  you 
were  desirous  of  thanking  him  in  person  for 
his  kindness,  he  suggested  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  that  I  should  accompany  you  to  his 
house,  not  for  that  purpose,  but  to  see  all  the 
beautiful  pictures  and  curiosities  which  it  con- 
tains ;  so  I  have  fixed  that  to-morrow  morning 
we  are  both  to  go  there.  Well,  but,"  she  con- 
tinued, noticing  from  Clotilde's  absent  looks 
that  her  thoughts  had  wandered  far  away,  "  I 
must  now  shew  you  the  rest  of  the  accoutre- 
ments in  which  you  are  to  mystify  Maxime. 
Look  at  these  loves  of  black  satin  shoes  and 
these  beautiful  black  silk  has  a  Jours, — your 
little  feet  will  look  like  those  of  Cinderella  in 
them  ! — what  a  happiness  to.be  always  chaussee 
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ill  that  way  ! — and  here  are  white  gloves  from 
Boivin's,  and  a  Pompadour  fan  and  perfumes 
from  Lubin^s ;  and  here  is  your  bouquet, — the 
Prince  sent  it  to  you  himself  exactly  as  it  is,"" 
(she  had  unwound  the  billet  de  banque  from 
the  stalks  and  transferred  it  to  her  own  bag  !) 
''  for  as  he  very  justly  remarked — "*' 

*'  I  will  not  touch  that  bouquet  !''  inter- 
rupted Clotilde  with  a  look  of  horror,  the  re- 
membrance of  Maxime's  first  offering  at  the 
theatre  on  the  night  of  Pentecost  recurring  to 
her  thoughts  and  almost  suffocating  her. 

"  Yes  you  will,""  returned  Hortense  calmly  ; 
"  your  wish  is  to  attract  Maxime's  notice  to- 
night, and  to  intriguer  him,  is  it  not  ?  Now 
if  you  are  dressed  in  a  domino  like  any  one 
else,  and  carry  a  bouquet  like  every  one,  he 
certainly  will  not  think  you  worth  looking 
after ;  but  such  a  hijou  as  this  in  your  hand 
will  attract  and  puzzle  him  ;  —  he  will  think 
you  are  a  princess  at  least,  and  will  follow  you 
all  the   evening,   and  to  keep  up   the    illusion 
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I  intend  to  lend  you  one  of  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs which  I  have  just  finished  trimming 

with  lace  for  the  Princess  de  V 's  trousseau, 

— a  pocket-handkerchief  of  six  hundred  francs 
value,  with  her  coronet  in  the  corner  !  What 
a  famous  mystification  for  Monsieur  Maxime  ! " 
The  last  part  of  the  argument  was  irresistible 
to  Clotilde.  To  be  followed  by  Maxime  and 
to  be  able  to  speak  with  him  was  the  only 
distinct  wish  which  she  had  the  power  to  form 
in  the  chaos  of  despair  that  had  overwhelmed 
her  mind,  and  mechanically  grasping  at  what- 
ever was  to  facilitate  the  realisation  of  that 
\^ish,  she  no  longer  opposed  her  friend's  decrees 
respecting  the  Prince's  bouquet  and  the  Prin- 
cess's handkerchief,  but  gave  a  hurried  assent  to 
everything  proposed  by  her ;  and  as  it  had 
been  settled  that  Clotilde  should  dress  at  Hor- 
tense's  lodging,  and  that  they  should  proceed 
together  from  thence  to  Musard's,  they  sepa- 
rated for  a  few  hours,  and  Clotilde  returned 
to  her  solitary  home,  there  to   occupy  herself 

VOL.    II.  M 
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ill  a  manner  which  formed  an  extraordinary 
preparation  for  the  scene  of  folly  and  disorder 
in  which  at  a  later  hour  she  was  to  mingle. 

At  seven  o'clock  she  left  the  house  to  repair 
to  Hortense's,  and  contrary  to  her  usual  cus- 
tom she  did  not  leave  the  key  of  her  room 
with  the  old  porters,  who  therefore  remained 
in  ignorance  of  her  having  again  gone  out  until 
about  two  hours  afterwards,  when  a  letter  by 
the  petite  poste  having  come  for  her,  one  of 
them  carried  it  up  stairs  and  found  that  her 
door  was  locked,  the  key  taken  away,  and  she 
herself  absent. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Oh  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face  I 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 

Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter. 
So  fairly  bound  ?  0  that  deceit  should  dwel 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  ! 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


To  those  persons  who  are  faraihar  with  the 
humours  of  Musard's  bal  masque  on  the  night 
of  Mardi  gras,  a  description  would  be  super- 
fluous ;  — to  those  who  have  never  been  there, 
(and  as  a  spectacle, — a  picture  of  national  man- 
ners,—  every  sojourner  in  Paris  should  see  it 
once,)  no  description  could  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  that  motley  scene.     There,  the  Carni- 
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val,  wrought  up  by  degrees  through  every  stage 
of  gaiety  to  its  last  feverish  crisis,  expires  in 
a  convulsion  of  delirious  joy  which  would  lead 
the  sober  spectator  to  question  whether  the 
actors  in  such  a  scene  were  rational  beings, 
or  whether  Pandemonium  had  given  up  its 
host  to  hold  their  revels  there  !  There  the 
naturally  graceful  dancing  of  the  French  is 
abandoned  for  exhibitions  so  absurd  and  in- 
decorous, that  compared  to  them  the  move- 
ments of  the  Egyptian  Almas  and  the  Indian 
Bayaderes  may  be  pronounced  modest  and 
blameless ;  there,  the  eccentric  and  indefati- 
gable Monsieur  Chicard  leads  on  his  satelhtes 
to  deeds  of  legs  as  well  as  arms  so  monstrous 
and  incomprehensible  that  one  can  only  account 
for  them  by  supposing  the  Terpsichorean  fugle- 
man to  be  possessed  of  a  legion  of  St.  Vituses  ; 
there,  the  contredanse  becomes  an  orgie, — the 
galop  swells  into  an  avalanche,  noisy,  over- 
powering, irresistible,  sweeping  all  before  it  into 
one  chaotic   tumult, — and  the   sounds  of  the 
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magnificent  orchestra  are  drowned  in  the  brou- 
haha of  scuffling  feet,  cracking  whips,  tinkling 
bells,  and  the  shrill  screams  of  Pierrots,  Poli- 
chinelles,  and  Paillasses. 

Into  such  a  scene  of  mad  mirth,  with  her 
feelings  previously  wound  up  to  the  most  pain- 
ful state  of  excitement,  Clotilde  was  introduced 
at  midnight  by  Hortense  (who,  truth  to  say, 
with  her  decouple  air,  and  her  natural  audacity 
as  well  as  her  natural  advantages,  looked  ad- 
mirably in  her  male  attire  as  a  Debar deur*). 
For  the  first  half  hour,  such  was  the  effect 
produced  upon  Clotilde  by  the  novel  and  be- 
wildering spectacle  before  her  that  her  head 
reeled,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  unable  to  sup- 
port herself  she  sought  for  refuge  upon  a  bench 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Salle.  Had  any 
one  then  accosted  her  she  would  certainly  have 


*  The  Debardeurs  are  the  watermen  of  the  Seine,  whose 
picturesque  costume  has  rendered  it  a  very  favourite  dis- 
guise for  the  frequenters  (female  as  well  as  male)  of  the 
Carnival  masked  balls  in  Paris. 
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answered  them  by  bursting  into  tears  ;  but 
as  dominos  are  generally  understood  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  mystifications  which  their 
disguise  privileges,  she  fortunately  remained  un- 
molested, and  ample  time  was  thus  aflforded  her 
to  recover  herself  before  she  ventured  to  mix 
in  the  crowd,  or  trusted  herself  to  speak  with- 
out trembling  lest  her  voice  might  betray  her. 
But  the  very  confusion  which  had  at  first  over- 
whelmed Clotilde,  at  last  tended  not  only  to 
restore  her  courage  but  to  impart  to  her  a 
hardihood  very  foreign  to  her  nature.  The  con- 
tagion of  the  scene  produced  its  effect ;  — a 
wild  recklessness,  which  was  not  gaiety  of  heart, 
— a  self-possession,  which  was  not  ease  of  mind, 
came  over  her, — she  was  like  the  vendangeurs 
whom  the  fumes  of  the  wine-press  intoxicate 
although  the  juice  it  contains  has  not  moistened 
their  lips  ;  the  spirit  of  joy  was  far  from  her 
bosom,  but  its  inebriating  semblance  floated 
upon  the  atmosphere  she  breathed,  and  for  a 
space    she   looked   and   acted   as  if  like  those 
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around  her  she  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
most  unrestrained  enjoyment. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  midnight  that  she 
caught  a  first  glimpse  of  Maxime.  He  had 
looked  into  the  Bal  de  FOpera  en  passant,  but 
had  found  it  too  decorously  dull  to  induce  him 
to  spend  more  than  an  hour  there  ;  and,  anxious 
for  more  piquante  adventures,  with  his  spirits 
wound  up  to  the  licence  of  Musard's,  he  re- 
paired thither  with  a  band  of  noisy  associ- 
ates. Clotilde  trod  upon  his  footsteps  with  a 
throbbing  heart,  as  he  pushed  his  way  round 
the  crowded  room ;  and  almost  immediately 
she  beheld  him  accosted  by  a  mask  in  the 
costume  of  Madame  du  Barry,  whose  unveiled 
bosom  and  shoulders,  and  equally  undisguised 
manner  of  expressing  herself,  were  peculiarly 
fitted  for  a  representation  of  the  celebrated 
courtesan,  whose  grivois  manners  had  perhaps 
contributed  even  more  powerfully  than  her  per- 
sonal beauty  in  establishing  her  empire  over 
the   worn-out   heart   and   palled   mind   of  the 
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depraved  Louis  Quinze.  Clotilde  had  first  fan- 
cied that  it  must  be  Madame  Prosper,  but  a 
few  moments  undeceived  her ;  the  mask  in 
question  was  a  much  shorter  person,  and  be- 
sides it  was  evident  from  the  conversation  that 
ensued  between  her  and  Maxime  that  he  had 
recognised  her,  for  he  addressed  her  by  the 
name  of  Athenais,  and  alluded  to  her  theatri- 
cal profession.  The  equivocal  hilarity  in  which 
they  indulged,  although  perfectly  suited  to  the 
atmosphere  of  Musard's,  would  be  quite  unfit 
for  the  pages  of  our  narrative ;  Clotilde,  as 
she  listened  to  them,  blushed  with  indignation 
that  such  coarse  wit  could  possess  a  charm  for 
Maxime,  and  with  shame  that  expressions  so 
licentious  should  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  woman. 
But  although  every  word  she  heard  pierced 
her  to  the  heart,  she  still  lingered  within  ear- 
shot, as  though  enamoured  of  her  own  misery, 
and  unable  to  tear  herself  away  from  it.  Must 
it  be  owned  that  the  fact  of  finding  herself 
once  more  near  the  faithless  yet  ever  beloved 
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Maxime,  fascinated  her  with  a  strange  fearful 
delight  which  she  could  not  shake  off,  and 
would  not  if  she  could  ?  The  very  sound  of 
his  voice  thrilled  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  al- 
most subdued  her  into  casting  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  imploring  him  to  restore  his  tender- 
ness to  her ;  but  then  the  knowledge  that 
it  should  be  addressed  to  another  than  to  her- 
self, in  accents  of  love  and  admiration,  as  she 
then  heard  it,  nerved  her  soul  to  the  deed  she 
contemplated ;  and  the  tears  that  had  rushed 
to  her  eyes  in  soft  regret,  froze  there  with 
indignation,  and  left  no  tell-tale  stain  upon 
her  cheek  to  mark  her  momentary  weakness. 

The  colloquy  between  Maxime  and  the  gay 
Du  Barry  ended  with  a  proposal  from  the 
former  that  they  should  sup  together  e?i  par  tie 
Jine  at  Very's,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  when  the 
ball  was  over,  which  engagement  was  ratified 
in  these  characteristic  terms  :  "  Une  douzaine 
d'*huitres  et  mon  coeur  ! "  said  the  lady. 

"  Ta  parole  ?"  inquired  Maxime. 

M    5 
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"  D'honneur  !"  rejoined  the  joyous  mask,  (who 
certainly  mistook  the  sound  for  the  sense,)  pi- 
rouetting away  from  him  on  one  foot,  and  at 
the  same  moment  giving  a  smart  rap  with  her 
fan  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  Louis  Quinze,  dressed 
in  all  the  glories  of  purple  velvet  and  gold, 
a  bag-wig  and  sword,  the  cordon  bleu,  and 
a  paste  star.  *'  Allons,  la  France  !  ta  main 
royale  pour  la  contredanse  qui  se  forme  ;"  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  swept  her 
way  into  the  nearest  quadrille;  while 'Clotilde 
grasping  Hortense  by  the  arm,  dragged  her 
after  her  into  the  space  vis-a-vis  to  the  courtly 
couple,  which  thus  enabled  her  to  place  herself 
exactly  opposite  to  Maxime,  who  had  taken 
his  station  behind  the  Du  Barry. 

However  Maxime's  truant  fancies  might  have 
been  momentarily  fixed  by  the  petulant  viva- 
city  of  Mademoiselle  Athenais,  she  had  not 
succeeded  in  absorbing  him  so  completely  as 
to  render  him  unmindful  of  other  attractions ; 
his  eyes,  even  while  he  listened  to  the  sprightly 
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remarks  with  which  his  easy  conquest  filled  up 
her  pauses  in  the  dance,  wandered  over  the 
moving  figures  before  him,  and  soon  rested 
upon  one  wearing  a  black  domino,  who  formed 
the  vis-a-vis  to  Athenais.  She  was  tall  and 
slender,  and  the  beauty  of  her  feet  and  ancles, 
and  the  decent  grace  which  characterized  her 
dancing  (so  diiferent  from  every  other  exhi- 
bition then  going  on)  induced  him  to  examine 
her  with  as  much  curiosity  as  admiration.  Her 
domino  was  of  the  most  elegant  description  ; 
but  the  capuchon  of  it  was  so  closely  drawn 
around  her  mask,  as  to  leave  not  even  a 
stray  curl  visible,  and  the  orifices  for  her 
eyes  were  so  Chinese  in  their  form,  as  to  baflfle 
his  curiosity  respecting  the  colour  or  size  of 
the  orbs  beneath.  Maxime  had  never  seen 
Clotilde  dance,  neither  had  he  ever  beheld  her 
feet  in  a  more  becoming  chaussure  than  white 
cotton  stockings  and  black  leather  shoes  ;  and 
as  he  would  just  have  soon  have  expected 
to   meet  his   mother    at    Musard's   as   to   find 
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Clotilde  there,  not  the  most  remote  suspicion 
of  her  identity  with  the  mask  before  him 
glanced  across  his  mind ;  besides  he  imagined 
the  incognita  to  occupy  a  very  different  social 
position  from  that  of  the  humble  lingere,  for  he 
noticed  that  she  carried  a  nosegay  of  the  rarest 
exotics,  fixed  to  a  splendid  porte-bouquet,  and 
that  her  pocket-handkerchief  was  one  of  those 
costly  chiffons  which  characterize  the  toilettes 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  luxurious,  and  the  price 
of  which  would  feed  and  clothe  a  starving 
family  for  a  whole  winter.  The  hands  that 
held  those  expensive  objects  were,  by  their 
delicate  symmetry,  worthy  of  the  feet  that 
had  first  fixed  his  attention,  and  he  felt  as- 
sured that  they  must  rival  in  whiteness  and 
softness  the  gloves  that  fitted  them  so  exqui- 
sitely. In  short,  everything  about  her  bespoke 
a  refinement  which  he  had  not  expected  to 
meet  among  the  dancers  there ;  and  almost 
repenting  of  his  hastily-formed  engagement 
with  the  Du  Barry,  he  determined  to  profit  by 
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the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  hour 
of  their  rendezvous  arrived,  to  introduce  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the  more  attractive  stranger. 

She  seemed  to  have  divined  his  wishes,  and 
to  have  decided  upon  anticipating  his  inten- 
tions ;  for  as  she  glided  past  him  in  the  last 
figure  of  the  contredanse,  she  dexterously  con- 
trived that  her  handkerchief  should  fall  at  his 
feet.  Maxime  hastened  to  pick  it  up,  but 
not  to  restore  it ;  he  held  it  until  the  dance 
was  over,  and  then  before  returning  it  to  its 
fair  owner,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Eh,  bien  !  beau  Beamais,"  she  said,  in 
the  feigned  shrill  treble  masquerading  voice, 
which  is  de  rigueur  upon  such  occasions, — 
"  tes  amours  sont-elles  toujours  prosperes  ?^ 

'*  Oui  et  non,"  replied  Maxime  with  a  laugh, 
as  he  seized  the  meaning  of  her  words. 

"Mais  pas  toujours  fideles.'*"  pursued  the 
black  domino,  interrogatively. 

"  Est-ce  que  prosper e  et  Jldtle  sont  syno- 
nymes  ?""  inquired  Maxime. 
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*'  Pas  trop,"  returned  the  unknown  ;  "  du 
reste  la  fidelite  est  une  folie  qui  mene  a " 

"  L'ennui,  et  au  degout !"  interrupted  Max- 
ime. 

"  A  rhospice  des  fous,  ou  a  la  Morgue  !  ''* 
concluded  the  domino,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
Then  fearing  that  she  might  have  betrayed  her- 
self by  this  remark,  she  added  with  a  quick 
resumption  of  levity,  "  After  all,  of  what  con- 
sequence whither  it  leads,  provided  that  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  are  disposed  to  be  led  by  it  ? 
Vivent  la  joie  et  les  caprices  !  voila  ma  devise.'"* 

"And  mine,  too,  charming  stranger!""  re- 
sponded Maxime. 

"  How  long  will  it  remain  so  .?'"■  resumed  the 
domino  ;  "  a  quand  la  noce  ?  and  will  that  be 
a  proper  device  for  Maxime  the  married  man  .'*  "*"* 

"You  know  me,  then?"  asked  Maxime, 
eagerly. 

*  The  Morgue  is  a  place  where  the  bodies  of  unknown 
persons  who  have  perished  either  by  suicide  or  assassina- 
tion, are  exposed,  in  order  to  be  claimed  by  their  friends. 
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"  Too  well,  perhaps  —  perhaps,  not  well 
enough  ! "  was  the  reply ;  and  just  as  it  was 
uttered,  with  a  coquettish  movement  of  the  in- 
cognita's head,  which  more  than  sufficed  to 
convey  to  Maxime''s  excitable  imagination  the 
most  flattering  interpretation  to  this  somewhat 
ambiguous  avowal,  an  overgrown  gal  I  ope  came 
thundering  along,  as  if  purposely  to  break  the 
thread  of  their  discourse,  and  the  black  domino 
starting  aside  to  avoid  the  crash,  the  long 
phalanx  interposed  between  him  and  her,  and 
when  it  had  passed  by,  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

More  than  half  an  hour  was  vainly  spent  in 
seeking  for  her  in  the  crowd  ;  at  last,  as  he 
was  about  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  in  despair, 
a  hght  form  brushed  by  him,  and  raising  her 
handkerchief  to  her  mask,  as  she  did  so,  Max- 
ime  at  one  and  the  same  moment  recognised 
his  fair  unknown,  and  perceived  a  Prince's 
coronet  in  the  comer  of  her  handkerchief. 
"  Ah,  pour  le  coup,  Je  te  tiens,  ma  Sylphide  !  **' 
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he  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand  upon  hers,  which 
she  did  not  withdraw,  "  et  tu  ne  m'echapperas 
plus." 

The  mask  made  no  reply,  but  passed  her 
arm  familiarly  through  his,  and  as  Maxime 
pressed  it  significantly  to  his  side,  he  felt  her 
whole  frame  tremble,  and  lean  heavily  upon 
him  for  support ;  little  did  he  deem  that  it 
was  with  anguish  and  indignation  called  forth 
by  that  endearment,  at  once  the  proof  of 
his  faithlessness  and  of  his  presumptuous 
levity  ! 

"  And  will  you  not  tell  me,"  he  continued, 
with  one  of  his  dangerous  glances,  "■  where  and 
how  we  have  met  before  ?" 

"  Not  now,"  she  replied  ;  "let  it  suffice  you 
to  know  that  I  have  long  watched  you  with 
interest,  and  long  wished  for  the  happiness  of 
this  moment ;" — and  she  returned  the  pressure 
of  his  arm ; — "  but  I  must  be  upon  my  guard 
for  fear  of  discovery — he  is  here  ! " 

"Ah,     he    is    here!"    repeated     Maxime; 
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"  well,  let  him  remain ;  I  hope  he  will  amuse 
himself!" 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  both 
remain  and  amuse  himself,"  she  returned;  "but 
he  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here  amusing 
myself  also :  he  believes  that  I  am  safe  at 
home,  and  asleep  at  this  moment ;  and  if  he 
found  me  out  he  would  never  pardon  my  esca- 
pade, especially  as  he  has  forbidden  me  to  have 
any  communication  whatever  with  a  certain  ami- 
able mauvais  suj'et  called  Maxime  de  Nerac." 

"  Ah  !  he  has  forbidden  you — " 

"  Yes ;  for  which  very  reason  I  am  here. 
There  is  something  pleasant  and  piquant  in  the 
certitude  of  thus  taking  him  in  under  his  very 
eyes,  (for  I  see  him  now,)  and  I  can  imagine 
the  rage  and  dismay  that  would  flash  from  his 
countenance  were  I  to  take  off  my  mask,  and 
he  were  to  behold  us  together !"  And  the 
same  light,  ringing,  bitter  laugh  which  he  had 
before  heard,  again  burst  forth. 

"  But   shall  not  this   envious  mask    be    for 
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one  moment  removed/"*  urged  Maxime,  in  his 
most  persuasive  tones,  "  and  reveal  to  my  long- 
ing eyes  the  charming  features  that  it  now  con- 
ceals ?  For  that  they  are  beautiful  and  bewitch- 
ing, and  in  harmony  with  every  part  of  this 
graceful  form,  I  am  most  firmly  persuaded." 

"  On  le  dit  !  *"  replied  the  mask,  with  a  co- 
quettish affirmative  movement  of  her  head. 

"  One  glimpse,  then  !"*'  and  Maxime  attempt- 
ed to  raise  the  fall  of  satin  that  covered  her 
lips;  but  laying  her  hand  upon  it  she  pre- 
vented him,  and  stamping  her  little  foot,  "  Not 
here  I  tell  you,  for  he  would  ine\atably  recog- 
nise me,  and  then  we  must  separate  imme- 
diately." 

"  Waste  not  another  word  upon  this  unrea- 
sonable tyrant,"  said  Maxime,  "  and  tell  me 
that  if  not  Aere,  you  will  let  me  behold  you 
unmasked  elsewhere  to-night, — after  the  ball — " 

"  You  forget,"  she  replied,  "  that  after  the 
ball  you  have  a  rendezvous  at  Very's." — Max- 
ime bit  his  lip  with  vexation.—''  Ah,  volage," 
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she  continued,  laughing  at  his  impatient  gest- 
ure, "toujours  des  bonnes  fortunes — toujours 
des  triomphes  !  You  ought  to  be  detested  ; 
nevertheless,  I  feel  that  you  can  only  be 
loved." 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  this  time  her  exhi- 
bition of  feeling  was  natural.  Maxime  seized 
her  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  ''  I  will 
never  release  this  lovely  little  hand,'"*  he  said, 
"  until  you  tell  me  when  and  where  I  may 
see  you  unreservedly." 

"  To-morrow,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  will  write 
to  tell  you  when  and  where ;  and  you  must 
promise  to  come  immediately  at  my  bidding." 

"  But  what  guarantee  have  I  for  the  per- 
formance of  your  promise  ? " 

"  The  love  which  has  brought  me  here." 

"  Love  for  we,  enchantress  .'^" 

"  Ay,  for  you^  even  to  madness  ! "  was  the 
vehement  reply.  "  You  have  long  been  the 
idol  of  my  thoughts  —  the  sole  object  of  my 
love  and  of  my  jealousy.     I  have  watched  your 
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intrigues  with  other  women  in  the  hope  that 
such  e\4(lences  of  your  inconstancy  would  bring 
me  to  my  senses ;  but  in  vain !  I  could  not 
tear  your  image  from  my  heart, — and  I  am 
here, — I  am  here  only  to  look  upon  you,  and  to 
tell  you  so  !  And  now  do  you  doubt  the  per- 
formance of  my  promise  ?  *" 

"  Pardieu,  quel  emportement ! ""  thought  Max- 
ime,  when  the  unknown,  having  talked  herself 
out  of  breath,  stopped  short.  ''  She  must  be 
a  Spaniard  or  an  ItaUan.  Frenchwomen  have 
less  passion  and  more  coquettry.  Doubt  you, 
my  dearest  angel !"  he  continued  aloud ;  "  I 
would  sooner  doubt  the  love  with  which  you 
have  so  suddenly  inspired  me,  and  which  I  feel 
must  last  — ^' 

"  As  long  as  that  which  you  felt  for  Madame 
Bergerac,  or  Madame  de  Chauvilly  ;'' — inter- 
rupted the  unknown,  running  over  two  or  three 
other  names  of  some  of  Maxime's  former  con- 
quests which  had  come  to  her  knowledge, 
through  the  medium  of  Hortense,  who  had  in 
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her  turn  gathered  them  from  Victor  Giraud ; — 
"  or  Lucile,  the  pretty  little  Bordelaise  dancer ; 
how  long  did  yon  love  her  ?  or  Clotilde,  the 
poor  Itngere,  of  whom  you  appeared  to  be  so 
fond  for  a  short  time — fie  upon  the  bad  taste 
that  could  stoop  so  low  ! " 

Maxime  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laugh- 
ingly replied,  "  All  that  you  are  talking  about 
is  ancient  history ;  those  follies  are  over,  and 
have  not  left  a  trace  behind  them  here,"  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart ;  "at  best,  they  were 
but  amourettes — mere  idle  pastime,  and  I  should 
blush  for  the  bad  taste  you  reprobate,  could  I 
ever  have  contemplated  them  in  any  other  light." 

"Ah,  monstre!"  interposed  a  blue  domino, 
who  had  been  attentively  listening  to  the  last 
words  that  had  passed  between  Maxime  and 
his  incognita ;  "  do  you  make  no  exception 
in  favour  of  Clotilde,  that  beautiful  creature 
whom  you  once  loved  so  well,  and  who  still 
believes  in  your  promises  to  her  ?  What  will 
become  of  her  if  you  break  them  ?"" 
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Provoked  by  this  mal-a-propos  interruption, 
Maxime  turned  sharply  round  upon  the  in- 
truder, and  said,  "  If  you  are  a  friend  of 
Clotilda's,  the  sooner  you  advise  her  to  change 
her  belief  the  better ;  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
she  should  waste  more  of  her  time  in  such  un- 
profitable nonsense." 

"  And  her  child,  if  it  ever  sees  the  light  ?" 
persisted  the  blue  domino. 

Maxime  laughed  contemptuously.  "  If  it 
ever  sees  the  hght,''  he  replied,  "  she  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  father  for  it !  **' 

The  blue  domino  shook  her  hand  at  him 
reprovingly,  and  tripped  away  ;  and  in  the 
same  moment,  the  black  one,  who  during 
this  short  interruption  had  mournfully  hung 
down  her  averted  head,  perceived  beneath  the 
long  blue  skirt  the  Dehardeurs  shoes  of  Hor- 
tense.  A  momentary  pause  ensued,  during 
which  the  incognita  raised  her  eyes,  and 
steadily  perused  the  ruffled  countenance  of 
Maxime ;    anger     and   vexation   were    legibly 
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written  there,  but  not  one  sign  of  compunction, 
not  the  shadow  of  a  regret. 

"  And  so,"  said  she  at  last,  "  of  all  these 
idols  of  a  day,  not  one  has  left  a  trace  upon 
your  volatile  heart !  AVell,  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  countenance  you  shall  behold  unmasked 
to-morrow  will  make  a  more  lasting  impression 
upon  you." 

"  Yet  how  am  I  to  be  convinced  that  the 
promise  you  now  make  me  is  not  a  mere  mock- 
ery, a  tour  de  Carnaval  ?  ''"' 

"  Ah  !  you  beheve  that  I  am  only  playing 
off  a  Carnival  trick  upon  you  ?  Be  assured, 
on  the  contrary,  that  I  never  was  more  se- 
riously inclined  in  my  life  than  in  thus  arranging 
for  you  un  beau  commencement  de  Car  erne  ;  tu 
te  souvtendras  long-temps  du  Merer edi  des  Cen- 
dres  —  ce  Jour-la  fera  epoque  dans  tes  amours. 
But  if  my  word  is  insufficient  to  convince  you 
of  my  sincerity,  let  us  exchange  pledges  which 
we  will  mutually  restore  when  we  meet ;  here 
is  my  bouquet,  give  me   your  handkerchief — "* 
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(Maxime  had  just  drawn  from  his  pocket  one 
of  those  which  Clotilde  had  marked  for  him 
with  her  hair;  )  "  no,  I  see  by  that  chiffre  en 
cheveux  that  it  is  a  love-gift,  and  perhaps  you 
would  not  like  to  part  with  it  even  for  a  few 
hours."" 

"  I  only  wish  that  it  were  a  sentiment  that 
I  might  have  the  happiness  of  sacrificing  it  to 
you,"  replied  Maxime.  "But  notwithstanding 
the  romantic  appearance  of  that  cypher  in  hair, 
I  can  assure  vou  that  the  handkercheif  has 
no  extrinsic  value  in  my  eyes ;  c'est  tout 
bonnement  un  mouchoir  de  poche,  et  pas  un 
souvenir  d'amour.  Let  me  in  preference 
offer  you  these  tablets,  and  to-morrow  when 
we  meet  I  shall  inscribe  Ash  Wednesday 
upon  them  as  the  happiest  day  of  my  exis- 
tence.'' 

"  No,  no,  the  handkerchief ! ''  returned  the 
mask  in  a  smothered  voice,  grasping  at  it  as 
she  spoke  and  thrusting  it  into  her  bosom  ; 
"to-morrow  morning  you  will  receive   a   note 
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from  me  appointing  an  hour  and  place  of  meet- 
ing for  us ;  do  not  delay  a  moment  in  obeying 
the  summons  ;  you  will  be  assured  of  my 
identity  when  you  see  this  handkerchief  in 
my  hand,  'till  then  farewell  ! " 

"  I  should  recognize  those  beautiful  little 
feet  and  that  graceful  form  among  a  thousand,'"* 
exclaimed  Maxime  glancing  his  admiring  eyes 
over  her  figure.  "  But  will  you  not  leave  a 
kiss  upon  those  flowers  to  add  to  their  sweet- 
ness, and  to  console  me  for  the  tedious  lapse 
that  must  intervene  between  this  moment  and 
to-morrow  ?  " 

The  unknown  raised  the  bouquet  silently 
to  her  mask,  and  as  she  presented  it  to  Maxime 
he  perceived  that  her  hand  trembled.  ''  Ah  ! " 
said  he  gallantly  pressing  the  flowers  to  his 
lips,  "  c'est  toi  que  je  retrouve  la  —  tu  les 
as  embaumees  de  ton  haleine  ! '' 

The  black  domino  shuddered  and  walked 
quickly  away  from  him.  "  The  same  senti- 
ment, the  same  words  ! "  she  muttered  to  her- 
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self  with   a  convulsive   sigh.     "  Oh   heartless, 
irreclaimable,  and  utterly  hardened  !  " 

She  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  way 
down  the  room  towards  the  door,  when  her 
arm  was  familiarly  caught  by  the  blue  domino. 

"  Well,  Clotilde,""  said  she  in  her  natural 
voice,  "you  see  that  all  1  have  told  you  of 
!Maxime  was  true.  Are  you  satisfied  of  his 
falsehood  now  that  you  have  heard  it  from 
his  own  lips  ? " 

*'  I  am  convinced,''''  replied  the  unhappy  girl. 

"  Well    then,    you   have    I   hope   made    up 

your   mind   to   act    with    spirit,    and   to   shew 

this   heartless   reprobate    that    you  know  how 

to  conduct  yourself  in  such  a  predicament  ?  " 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,''  answered  Clotilde 
firmly ;  "  Mon  parti  est  pris  !'' 

"  That 's  right ! '"  returned  Hortense  ;  "  I 
always  thought  your  would  shew  your  good 
sense  at  last.  Remember  that  to-morrow 
Prince    Pugnoseffsky  expects   to    see   you,  so 
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make  yourself  as  handsome  as  possible  for 
your  first  interview ;  at  what  hour  shall  I  call 
for  you  ?" 

"  Come  at  twelve,'"'  said  Clotilde  ;  "  you 
will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  my  appear- 
ance is  likely  to  please  the  Prince  or  to  awaken 
emotions  of  love." 

"  Apropos,"  said  Hortense,  who  forgot  no- 
tliing,  "  give  me  back  the  handkerchief  I  lent 
you  ;  you  have  now  no  further  occasion  for  it, 
and  by  this  time  to-morrow  you  will  have  as 
many  as  you  please  of  the  same  materials  at 
your  own  disposal." 

Clotilde  surrendered  the  Princess  de  V 's 

property  to  Hortense,  and  ^vrung  her  hand  as 
she  did  so.  "Adieu,  Hortense  I"  she  said  in 
a  voice  so  sad  and  thrilling  as  to  startle  her 
friend. 

"  Adieu,  ma  mie,"  repHed  the  latter,  looking 
keenly  at  her  for  a  moment  ;  "  a  demain,  n'est- 
ce  pas  : 

"  Oui,  a    demain  /"    repeated    Clotilde    in    a 
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low  voice.      In  another  moment  she  was  lost 
in  the  crowd. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Hortense 
in  her  Debardeur's  dress,  and  divested  of  her 
blue  domino,  accosted  Maxime  without  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  her  voice.  "  What  have  you  done 
with  Clotilde  ?"'  said  she,  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible.  "  I  cannot  find  her ;  and  I 
see  she  has  left  her  bouquet  in  your  charge." 

"  Clotilde  !'"*  repeated  Maxime  incredulously  ; 
"  I  know  nothing  about  her  or  her  bouquet." 

"  Tiens,  Hens,  tiens  /"  exclaimed  the  grisette  ; 
"  vou  have  been  talking  to  her  for  the  last  hour, 
and  there  is  her  bouquet  in  your  hand, — Prince 
PugnosefFsky's  last  present  to  her !  How 
charming  she  was  this  evening, — wasn't  she  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  she  will  make  a  noise  in  the 
world  now  that  she  is  lancee.  But  I  must  find 
her  out ;  we  are  engaged  to  dance  together 
a^yain.  Good  night ! "  And  away  she  went, 
satisfied  that  by  these  few  words  she  had,  in 
the  first  place,  destroyed  any  romantic  illusion 
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which  Clotilde's  mystification  might  have  created 
in  Maxime's  mind ;  secondly,  prevented  any  pri- 
vate meeting  taking  place  between  them ;  and, 
lastly,  by  indentifying  the  costly  accessories  of 
Clotilde's  dress  with  the  name  of  Prince  Pug- 
noseffsky,  had  given  him  to  understand  that  the 
circumstance  of  her  being  upon  the  very  best 
terms  with  that  liberal  old  gentleman,  was  an 
acknowledged  and  undisputed  fact. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Gli  occhj  tuoi  pagheran,  se  in  viia  resti, 
Di  quel  sangue  ogiii  stilla,  un  mar  di  pianto. 

Tasso. 

Meanwhile  Clotilde  had  eiFected  her  es- 
cape from  the  scene  where  her  last  hngering 
hopes  had  perished,  and  with  a  bursting  heart 
and  a  burning  brain  she  flew  rather  than  walk- 
ed along  the  Rue  Neuve  Viviennc,  until  she  re- 
gained her  home.  Without  stopping  even  to 
ask  for  a  light  when  she  entered,  and  perfectly 
unconscious  that  the  old  porter  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking  had  called  twice  upon  her  name 
as  she  passed  by  his  lodge,  she  hurried  up  stairs, 
and  never  paused  until  she  found  herself  in  her 
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own  room.  Her  first  impulse,  when  she  had 
closed  the  door  after  her,  was  to  cast  herself 
upon  her  knees ;  but  the  wholesome  exercise 
of  prayer  had  formed  no  part  of  the  education 
of  the  neglected  Clotilde,  and  nothing  hut  un- 
connected exclamations  flowed  to  her  lips  ;  like 
the  generality  of  young  persons  in  France,  be- 
longing to  that  class  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown,  she  had  been  brought  up  in  complete 
negligence  of  the  spirit  of  rehgion.  The  utmost 
that  she  knew  of  religious  practices  consisted 
in  an  occasional  careless  observance  of  its  out- 
ward forms ;  but  she  had  never  been  taught  to 
look  up  to  it  as  a  refuge  in  affliction :  and  now, 
in  her  hour  of  need,  when  she  was  compassed 
round  about  with  evil  thoughts,  and  her  soul 
darkened  by  the  dictates  of  despair,  although 
a  natural  impulse  brought  her  upon  her  knees 
before  her  Maker  and  her  Judge,  it  was  not 
with  that  perfect  reliance  upon  his  goodness 
and  his  wisdom, — that  resignation  to  his  de- 
crees,   that    patient    waiting    upon     His    will 
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which  constitute  true  piety,  and  enable  the 
heart-stricken,  even  in  their  severest  trials,  to 
say  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
Him!"  It  was  with  the  impatient  sorrow  of 
an  undisciplined  mind  bursting  forth  in  tumul- 
tuous anguish,  not  supplicating  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  sustained,  —  rushing  upon  mad  con- 
clusions, yet  in  the  midst  of  its  blind  presump- 
tion vaguely  feeling  that  the  deed  it  contem- 
plated would  be  a  violation  of  God''s  command- 
ments,—  and  praying,  not  for  strength  to  resist, 
but  for  pardon  for  yielding  to,  the  sinful  tempt- 
ation. 

When  Clotilde  arose  from  her  knees,  she 
struck  a  light  and  busied  herself  for  some  time 
in  writing  a  letter,  which  having  directed  and 
sealed,  she  placed  upon  the  table,  together  with 
a  small  sealed  parcel  and  an  open  memorandum. 
Then,  looking  round  the  wretched  little  room, 
she  seemed  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  in- 
animate objects  which  had  become  endeared  to 
her  by  long  familiarity,  and  had  been  the  mute 
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witnesses  of  her  contented  poverty,  of  her  short- 
Hved  precarious  felicity,  and  of  her  degradation 
and  misery  !  Her  eyes  rested,  lastly,  upon 
the  miniatures  of  her  father  and  mother,  and, 
approaching  them  with  strong  emotion  she 
pressed  them  convulsively  to  her  hps ;  then, 
without  venturing  a  second  glance,  she  turned 
to  the  window  and  threw  it  open :  "  Nous 
nous  retrouverons  la-haut ! ''  she  murmured,  as 
her  eyes,  cast  upwards,  rested  upon  the  cloud- 
less heavens. 

The  casement,  like  the  generality  of  garret 
windows  in  Paris,  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  floor ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  reach 
the  sill  of  it,  the  assistance  of  a  stool  or  chair 
to  step  upon  was  necessary.  There  was  none 
near  her ;  but,  as  if  purposely  placed  there  to 
second  her  desperate  resolution,  the  wooden 
cases  of  flowers,  which  had  formed  Maxime's 
first  gift  to  her,  were  ranged  conveniently  be- 
neath. During  her  illness,  the  plants  they  con- 
tained had  perished  from  want  of  air  and  water, 

n5 
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and  now,  stripped  of  their  verdure,  withered 
and  leafless,  they  appeared  to  her  a  fit  emblem 
of  her  own  seared  heart ; — neglect  had  destroy- 
ed them  both  !  To  her  morbid  imagination  it 
seemed  as  though  the  hand  of  fate  had  placed 
them  there  expressly  to  facilitate  her  destruc- 
tion. "  Lui,  toujours  lui  qui  m'y  pousse  !  pour 
lui  et  par  lui  !^^  she  thought,  as  she  stepped 
upon  the  cases.  Something  at  the  same  mo- 
ment sprang  from  the  floor  to  the  window-ledge, 
as  if  to  intercept  her  dreadful  design,  and  inter- 
posed its  opaque  form  between  her  and  the 
clear  cold  sky,  from  which  the  stars  were 
slowly  fading  at  the  approach  of  dawn.  It  was 
Titi,  her  Angola  cat,  who,  aroused  from  his 
slumbers  by  her  entrance,  had  been  vainly  en- 
deavouring, during  the  whole  time  Clotilde  had 
been  absorbed  in  writing,  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion by  every  variety  of  feline  caress,  walking 
round  and  round  her  chair,  with  tail  erect,  purr- 
ing his  recognition,  and  rubbing  himself  fondly 
against  her  dress ;  but,  although  finding  himself, 
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for  the  first  time,  disregarded  by  his  gentle  mis- 
tress, Titi  had  perseveringly  followed  her  move- 
ments, so  that  when  she  raised  herself  to  the  open 
window  he  sprang  thither  also,  and  resumed 
his  claims  to  notice  in  a  way  that  could  be  no 
longer  overlooked,  by  placing  his  fore-paws  upon 
her  shoulder  and  rubbing  his  face  against  hers. 
"  My  poor  Titi ! "  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
girl  with  a  burst  of  agonized  feeling,  as  she 
took  her  old  favourite  and  play-fellow  in  her 
arms,  and  covering  him  with  her  tears  and 
kisses  thought  of  the  peaceful  time  when  he 
had  been  her  only  companion  ; — ''  my  poor  pet, 
the  only  living  thing  that  loves  me  !  the  only 
one  that  will  miss  me  !  Ah !  why  did  I  ever 
love  any  thing  but  you,  my  poor  Titi  ?  "  Then 
placing  him  gently  upon  the  ground,  she  quick- 
ly regained  the  window-ledge. 

At  that  moment  Pere  Benoit  (the  old  porter 
who,  after  mature  deliberation,  having  dressed 
himself,  had  decided  upon  following  Clotilde 
up  stairs,  partly  to  lecture  her  upon  the  impro- 
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priety  of  her  conduct  in  having  for  the  first 
time  passed  the  night  from  home,  and  partly 
to  give  her  the  letter  which  had  arrived  for 
her  the  evening  before,)  knocked  at  the  door. 
No  answer  was  returned  ;  "  Ma'mselle  Clotilde, 
open  the  door,  I  have  a  letter  for  you  !"  Still 
no  answer.  "  Tiens  !  la  cl6  est  sur  la  porte, — 
est-ce  qu'on  pent  entrer  sans  indiscretion  ?"*"* 
he  continued  opening  the  door.  Nobody  was 
in  the  room  ;  a  light  was  on  the  table,  the 
window  was  wide  open,  and  Titi  the  Angola 
cat,  seated  upon  the  ledge  of  it,  was  diligently 
passing  his  paw  over  his  ears.  "  That  's 
strange  !"  cried  the  old  man  looking  around 
him,  "  certainly  I  heard  her  voice  talking  to 
the  cat  when  I  knocked  at  the  door — can  she 
have —  ? "  stopping  short,  and  something  like 
the  truth  suddenly  flashing  upon  him; — "Oh, 
my  God  !  my  God  ! ''  and  he  hurried  down 
stairs. 
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The  grey  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  peep 
when  Maxime,  accompanied  by  the  fair  Dii 
Barry,  quitted  Musard's  ball  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement with  her  at  Very's;  not  2i  fiacre  was 
to  be  procured  at  that  hour,  but  the  weather 
was  so  fine,  the  pavement  so  dry,  and  the 
streets  so  full  of  masks  dispersing  in  various 
directions,  that  Mademoiselle  Athenais  wrap- 
ping her  bournous  round  her,  declared  that 
she  should  of  all  things  enjoy  walking  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  They  had  not  proceeded  above 
half  the  length  to  the  Rue  Neuve  Vivienne 
when  the  dead  sound  of  something  falling  hea- 
vily upon  the  pavement  behind  them,  caused 
them  both  to  start  and  to  turn  back  ;  several 
persons  rushing  from  different  parts  of  the 
street  had  already  gathered  to  the  spot,  and 
cries  of,  "  It  is  a  woman  who  has  thrown  her- 
self out  of  window  !" — "  Go  for  a  surgeon  !'' 
—  "Send  for  the  Commissaire  de  Police!" 
struck  upon  Maxime''s  ear.  He  pushed  through 
the  crowd  and  beheld  a  dark  mass  lying  mo- 
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tionless  in  the  middle  of  the  trottoi'r,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  ascertained  by  the  dim  light  that  it 
was  a  woman  dressed  in  a  black  domino  and 
mask,  and  that  she  still  lived,  for  her  bosom 
heaved  convulsively  and  deep  groans  issued 
from  her  lips. 

''  She  is  not  dead — she  may  be  saved — bring 
a  light — let  us  carry  her  into  the  house,  for 
God's  sake,  gentlemen  ! "  cried  Maxime,  who 
was  the  only  person  present  that  thought  of 
offering  any  assistance  to  the  sufferer.  At  the 
same  moment  lights  were  brought  from  several 
of  the  nearest  houses,  and  Maxime  kneeling 
down  upon  the  pavement,  untied  the  capuchon 
of  her  domino,  and  removing  her  mask  revealed 
to  his  horror-stricken  eyes  the  lovely  counte- 
nance of  Clotilde  discoloured  and  contracted 
with  agony  ! 

"  Clotilde  ! ""  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  anofuish 
so  piercing  that  it  appeared  even  to  reach  the 
stunned  faculties  of  the  dying  girl,  and  to  rouse 
her  into  momentary  consciousness.     "  Oh,  God  ! 
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my  poor  Clotilde  ! "  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
their  wild  gaze  rested  with  an  expression  of 
terrified  wonder  upon  the  countenance  of  Max- 
ime  bending  over  her  in  an  agony  of  emotion, 
until,  softening  into  recognition,  tears  gathered 
into  them  and  slowly  rolled  over  her  cheeks. 

"  She  lives — she  knows  me  !  help  !  a  sur- 
geon !'"'  exclaimed  Maxime  with  frantic  energy 
to  the  by-standers.  "  Oh,  my  Clotilde  ! "'  he 
continued  in  a  burst  of  repentant  tenderness, 
and  joining  to  her  name  all  those  fond  epithets 
which  in  the  days  of  his  devotion  he  had  bten 
wont  to  lavish  upon  her,  "  it  is  I  that  have 
driven  you  to  this  dreadful  act  I  look  at  me 
once  more,  and  tell  me  if  you  can,  that  vou 
forgive,  —  that  you  still  love  your  wretched 
Maxime  !'' 

It  was  evident  that  the  passionate  appeal 
had  been  understood,  for  the  hps  of  Clotilde 
moved  as  if  in  a  vain  attempt  to  articulate. 
Had  she  spoken,  doubtless  her  words  would 
have  been  full  of  peace  and  pardon  to  the  guilty 
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one  who  had  requited  the  unbounded  devotion 
of  her  heart  by  a  duplicity  and  abandonment 
which  had  driven  her  to  this  fearful  act  of 
despair  ; — but  although  her  gentle  accents  were 
silenced  for  ever,  her  eyes  still  spoke,  and  all 
the  fleeting  energies  of  her  soul  seemed  to 
have  taken  refuge  there  as  if  to  testify  by 
a  farewell  glance  to  the  truth,  and  tender- 
ness, and  fervour  of  a  sentiment  which  had 
resisted  the  bitter  pangs  of  desertion,  and  over 
which  even  the  agonies  of  death  could  not 
triumph.  There  was  pity,  pardon,  and  love 
in  the  look  which  Clotilde  bent  upon  her  de- 
stroyer, and  it  sank  deep  into  his  soul  and 
heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  Oh  ! 
what  would  he  then  have  given  to  be  able  to 
cancel  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  existence  ! 
how  cheap  would  any  sacrifice  have  appeared 
to  him  which  could  have  recalled  Clotilde  to 
life  and  love  and  happiness  —  to  the  confidence 
which  but  one  short  month  before  she  had 
placed  in  his  honour — to  the  union  which  he 
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would  now  have  laid  down  his  life  to  have 
ratified  !  How  did  he  loathe  the  levity  which 
had  tempted  him  to  win,  how  execrate  the 
worldly  considerations  which  had  led  him  to 
betray  that  fond  confiding  heart  ?  but  all  in 
vain  !  Speechless  with  grief,  his  soul  tor- 
tured with  love  too  late  revived,  and  remorse 
too  late  awakened,  Maxinie  bent  over  Clotilde 
and  joined  his  lips  to  hers ;  with  a  last  effort 
she  returned  the  kiss  of  peace  which  he  had 
imprinted  there,  but  while  its  tremulous  pres- 
sure thrilled  to  his  heart,  a  deep  gasping  sigh 
followed  by  breathless  silence  proclaimed  to 
him  that  the  last  struggle  was  over,  —  the 
gentle  spirit  had  exhaled  itself  in  that  act  of 
forgiveness,  and  the  lips  of  her  destroyer  were 
dabbled  in  her  life-blood  ! 

All  this  had  passed  in  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  us  to  relate  it ;  and  while  Mademoiselle 
Athenais  enacted  a  fainting  fit  in  the  arms  of 
one  of  the  by-standers  as  gracefully  as  she 
could  possibly  have  done  upon  the  stage  be- 
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fore  a  more  crowded  audience,  and  Maxime 
hung  in  frantic  emotion  over  the  Ufeless  form 
of  Clotilde,  Pere  Benoit  reached  the  street 
door  and  beheld  his  worst  fears  confirmed.  His 
presence  of  mind,  however,  did  not  desert  him, 
and  owing  to  his  prompt  exertions  a  surgeon 
and  a  Commissaire  de  Pohce  were  sent  for, 
the  body  of  Clotilde  was  laid  upon  a  mattress 
and  conveyed  to  her  own  room,  the  inquisitive 
crowd  excluded,  and  no  one  but  Maxime  suf- 
fered to  follow  it  thither. 

The  attendance  of  the  two  functionaries  was 
simultaneous,  but  nothincr  remained  for  the 
surgeon  to  do  but  to  pronounce  that  life  was 
extinct,  and  that  the  extensive  fractures  of 
the  lower  limbs  and  the  spine  were  sufficient  to 
have  occasioned  almost  instantaneous  death.  The 
duties  of  the  commissarv  were  more  lenothened  ; 
he  had  to  take  depositions,  and  to  examine 
the  premises,  and,  from  what  he  saw  there, 
it  appeared  that  the  dreadful  act  had  not  been 
one  of  sudden  frenzy,  but  a  premeditated  deed. 
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for  everything  in  Clotilde's  chamber  was  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  that  shewed  how  delibe- 
rately she  had  taken  her  measures  for  self- 
destruction.  Upon  the  table  were  a  sealed 
paper  packet  and  a  letter,  both  of  them  ad- 
dressed to  Monsieur  Maxime  de  Nerac,  Rue 
Cliantereine,  and  an  unfolded  half-sheet  of  paper, 
from  which  the  commissary  proceeded  to  read 
the  following  words  : — 

"As  I  die  without  possessing  a  single  franc, 
I  request  that  my  old  friend,  Pere  Benoit, 
will  sell  the  furniture  of  my  room,  in  order 
to  pay  the  last  month'*s  rent  of  it,  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  my  funeral.  I  also  re- 
quest that  he  will  accept  the  miniature  pictures 
of  my  parents  which  I  am  sure  he  will  value 
for  my  dear  mother's  sake,  and  that  he  will 
present  my  little  wardrobe  to  Madame  Benoit, 
in  token  of  their  kindness  to  me.  I  entreat 
that  they  will  take  care  of  poor  Titi,  in  remem- 
brance of  Clotilde  Remy." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  old  porter,  sobbing  hke 
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a  child,  "  she  was  the  sweetest  and  the  gentlest 
creature  that  God  ever  formed,  and,  till  the 
last  few  days,  the  steadiest  and  the  most  indus- 
trious ; — and  yet  she  was  born  to  better  things 
than  to  work  for  her  bread  !  I  have  known 
her  since  she  was  not  higher  than  my  knee, 
and  never  had  I  a  fault  to  find  with  her  till 
last  night,  when,  it  seems,  she  went  out  mas- 
querading and  stayed  out  the  whole  night,  with- 
out telling  us  anything  about  it.  My  wife, 
to  be  sure,  had  taken  her  en  grippe^  many 
months  ago,  because  she  would  not  marry  our 
son  Hyacinthe,  (although  she  well  knew  that 
Mademoiselle  Clotilde  had  a  right  to  look  much 
higher  than  him, — but  she  never  reasons,  poor 
woman  !  and  so,  instead  of  looking  at  the  busi- 
ness in  the  proper  light,  she  did  nothing  but 
visit  her  disapj)ointment  and  ill-humour  upon 
Ma'mselle  Clotilde,)  and  that  was  the  reason 
that  she  had  ceased  to  come  and  pass  an  hour 
with  us  in  our  lodge  in  the  evening,  when  she 
came  home  from  the  shop,  as  she  used  always 
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to  do  formerly,  and  which  kept  her  from  making 
other  acquaintance, — but  the  fault  was  all  my 
wife's  and  not  hers,  poor  dear  lamb  !  for  in 
spite  of  Mere  Benoit's  crossness  she  was  always 
the  same  civil,  sweet-spoken  creature  to  us  all, 
and  whenever  I  saw  her  frolicking  up  the 
stairs  with  her  cat,  and  heard  her  sweet  merry 
voice  singing  out,  '  Bon  soir,  mon  petit  pere 
Benoit  V  it  used  to  make  my  old  heart  glad 
to  see  her  innocent  ways,  and  to  think  what 
a  different  life  she  led  to  the  grisettes  of  Paris. 
Well,  sir,  she  had  a  friend,  a  Ma'mselle  Hor- 
tense,  and  a  cousin,  a  Monsieur  Maxime  (look- 
ing significantly  at  Maxime,  who  was  kneeling 
by  the  bed  on  which  the  remains  of  Clotilde 
had  been  laid,  and  contemplating  her  sweet 
foce  with  the  haggard  stupor  of  a  maniac,) 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  between  them  they 
ruined  her  !  Tenez,  Monsieur,  here  is  a  letter 
which  came  last  evening  by  the  post  for  Ma'm- 
selle  Clotilde  ;  perhaps  it  may  give  some  insight 
into  this  sad  affair/"' 
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The  commissary  of  police  opened  the  letter, 
and  found  that  it  was  from  a  not  aire  publique 
of  Nevers,  announcing  to  Clotilde  that  her 
grand-aunt  Demoiselle  Marie-Clotilde-Louise- 
Victoire  de  Vassoigne  having  died  suddenly 
there  without  a  will,  the  whole  of  her  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  a  house  at  Nevers,  a  farm 
and  metairie^  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
inscriptions  for  eleven  thousand  and  seventy- 
five  francs  rentes  upon  the  Grand  Livre  de 
France,  several  actions  in  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
and  all  her  personal  property,  comprising  fur- 
niture, plate,  wearing  apparel,  and  farming 
stock,  had  legally  devolved  to  her  sole  sm*- 
^d-ving  relative,  Demoiselle  Clotilde-Philippine 
Remy,  only  child  of  the  late  Captain  Philippe 

Remy,  of  the  Regiment,  and  of  Louise- 

Victoire-Fran^^oise  de  Pleville,  his  deceased 
wife  niece  of  the  aforesaid  Demoiselle  de  Vas- 
soigne. 

"  Voyez  done  ce  que  c'est  que  le  sort  I'"*  said 
Pere  Benoit,  bursting   into   tears   afresh.     *^  I 
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had  gone  up,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago> 
to  Ma'mselle  Clotilde's  door,  with  this  letter 
in  my  hand,  which  was  to  announce  such  great 
news  to  her,  and,  although  I  heard  her  voice 
within,  as  I  knocked  at  the  door,  respect  forbade 
me  to  open  it,  until  she  gave  me  leave,  so  I 
waited  to  hear  her  say  entrez,  and  in  that 
very  moment  she  must  have  done  the  deed ! 
Ah  !  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  chienne  de 
politesse,  I  should  have  juat  been  in  time  to 
save  her,  and  she  would  have  been  alive,  and 
rich,  and  happy  at  this  moment.*' 

'•  This  other  letter,""  said  the  commissary, 
without  noticing  Pere  Benoit's  self-accusation, 
*'  is  for  Monsieur  Maxime  de  Ne'rac,  and  this 
parcel  also.  Do  you  know  who  that  person 
is,  and  where  he — " 

"  I  am  that  unhappy  man,*"  said  Maxime, 
in  a  sombre  voice,  rising  from  his  knees  and 
receiving  the  letter  of  Clotilde  from  the  com- 
missary's hands.  He  tore  it  open  hastily 
and   ran   his   eyes    over   it,    but,    overpowered 
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by  intense  agitation,  could  distinguish  nothing. 
"  There  is  a  mist  before  my  eyes, — I  cannot 
see  a  single  word,"  said  he ;  "  have  the  goodr 
ness.  Monsieur,  to  read  it  for  me.'" 

The  commissary  complied  with  his  request, 
and,  while  Maxime  sank  helplessly  into  a  chair, 
he  read  aloud  to  him  as  follows  : — 

"  Although  I  had  heard  of  your  falsehood 
to  me  from  others,  I  would  not  believe  in  it 
until  it  had  been  confirmed  to  me  by  your  own 
lips.  I  have  just  seen  you — I  have  just  quitted 
you — and  the  accents  wdiich  convinced  me  of 
your  perfidy  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears  !  I 
trusted  in  your  honour,  and  you  have  destroyed 
my  illusion. — I  believed  in  your  love — it  was 
everything  in  the  world  to  me;  and  as  long 
as  I  possessed  it,  all  other  privations  were  un- 
thought  of;  but  you  have  withdrawn  it  from 
me,  and  nothing  remains  for  the  unhappy  Clo- 
tilde  but  to  die.  Oh,  Maxime  !  I  write  not 
these  words  to  reproach  you,  but  to  bid  you  an 
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eternal  farewell  !  In  a  few  moments  all  \^411  be 
over  ^^^th  me,  and  I  shall  have  escaped  from  a 
world  where  I  have  no  friends,  no  money,  no 
confidence  in  my  fellow-creatures  ; — for  in  whom 
could  I  trust  now  that  you  have  deceived  me — 
you  in  whom  I  believed  as  I  did  in  God  ? 
Yes,  it  is  time  that  I  should  die,  and  I  will  not 
shrink  from  the  deed.  But  a  few  days  ago,  the 
thoughts  of  destroying  your  child,  Maxime, 
would  have  withheld  my  hand  ;  but  grief  has 
done  that  which  /  dared  not  even  contemplate, 
and  God  in  his  goodness  has  not  suffered  a 
disowned   and   fatherless   being   to  behold  the 

light. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  first  evening  >ve  ever 
passed  together,  and  how  bitterly  I  then  wept 
over  the  wrongs  of  Fleurette  ?  Alas  !  I  little 
thought  that  my  own  fate  would  be  so  closely 
assimilated  to  hers. — I  little  thought  that  the 
words  you  then  uttered  were  but  the  heartless 
prelude  to  a  tragedy  as  dreadful !  '  Heureux 
celui  qui  le  premier  fera  palpiter  cejeune  cceur  ! 

VOL.    II.  o 
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malheur  a  celui  qui  meconnaitra  un  si  doux  pri- 
vilege— Irois  J'ois  malheur  a  celui  qui  jamais  en 
arrachera  un  soupir  /' — the  happiness  of  that 
triumph — if  such  you  ever  thought  it — was  re- 
served for  you  alone.  Oh,  may  Heaven  avert 
from  you  the  imprecations  which  you  then  in- 
voked upon  the  head  of  him  who  could  betray 
that  fond  privilege  !  For,  deeply  as  you  have 
wronged  me,  Maxime,  I  cannot  teach  my  heart 
the  stern  lesson  of  hating  you  ;  or  tear  your 
image  from  thence  to  replace  it  by  another's ; 
or  lightly  exchange  for  gold  that  which  was 
only  conceded  to  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
unbounded  and  loyal  devotion  of  your  heart ! 
If  I  could  have  done  all  these  (and  goaded  on 
by  despair,  and  want,  and  evil  counsels,  I  have 
tried  to  follow  your  example,  but  in  vain  !)  I 
should  now  be  surrounded  by  wealth  and  lux- 
ury ;  but  death  was  preferable  to  such  dis- 
honour, and  I  have  to  the  last  remained  true 
to  you  and  to  myself. 
"  To-morrow,  when  this  letter  reaches  you,  you 
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will  know  tliat  the  mysterious  stranger,  whose 
favour  you  have  this  night  so  eagerly  sought 
to  obtain,  was  no  other  than  the  deserted  Clo- 
tilde.  Do  not,  however,  fail  to  keep  the  ren- 
dezvous she  promised  to  give  you,  and  which 
these  lines  are  intended  purposely  to  recall  to 
your  recollection  ;  and,  although  you  will  not 
find  new  pleasures  or  new  loves  awaiting  you 
in  that  meeting,  come  nevertheless,  and  look 
upon  the  face  you  were  so  desirous  to  behold, 
and  gather  from  its  icy  lips  the  farewell  kiss 
of  love  and  forgiveness,  which  my  heart  even 
now  yearns  to  impress  upon  yours  ! 

*'  Farewell,  Maxime  !  — The  wishes  of  the 
dying  are  sacred  bequests,  and  I  feel  that  you 
will  not  disregard  even  mine  ;  in  the  sealed 
packet  addressed  to  you  which  you  will  find 
upon  my  table,  is  enclosed  the  only  earthly  trea- 
sure I  possess — the  faded  remains  of  the  first 
bouquet  you  ever  gave  me ;  let  it  be  placed 
in  the  coffin  with  me  upon  my  heart.  Upon 
my  finger  you  will  find  the   wedding-ring,   the 
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pledge  of  our  future  union,  which  you  placed 
there  on  the  day  when  you  asked  me  to 
become  your  wife,  and  which  I  then  swore  to 
you  should  never  be  removed  while  I  lived ; 
I  have  kept  my  vow,  Maxime  !  and  now  1 
charge  you  to  take  the  ring  from  my  lifeless 
hand,  and  to  wear  it  in  memory  of  me  ;  and 
should  you  ever  again  be  tempted  to  pursue  the 
same  heartless  course  with  another,  then  look 
upon  that  silent  monitor,  and  pause  while  you  re- 
member the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Clotilde  ! " 

The  Commissaire  de  Police,  albeit  inured  to 
scenes  of  violence  and  self-destruction,  and  en- 
abled, by  long  familiarity  with  their  melancholy 
consequences,  to  behold  them  unmoved,  could 
not  read  the  above  letter  without  betraying 
some  emotion  ;  his  voice  faltered  in  the  con- 
cluding lines,  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  they 
glanced  from  the  paper  in  his  hand  to  the 
youthful  form  that  lay  cold  and  inanimate  upon 
the  bed ;  the  tears,   still   wet  upon  her  lovely 
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face,  although  the  fountain  from  which  they  had 
flowed  was  frozen  up  for  ever  ;  the  blood  that 
had  burst  from  her  lips  in   the  death-struofgle, 
and  stained  them  with  its  crimson  dyes,  alone 
tellinir  that  a  violent  and   dreadful   deed   had 
snapped    asunder  the  thread  of  her  young  ex- 
istence.    "  A  case  of  seduction  under  promise 
of  marriage  ! ''    said  he,   with  a  sigh  ;    "  poor 
child,  she  seenfs  to  have  deserved  a  better  fate  ! 
What  beauty  and  softness  combined  ! — what  per- 
fect harmonv  between  the  mind  and  the  coun- 
tenance  of  this  unfortunate  young  creature  !     I 
would  not  for  the  wealth   of  the  world  have 
the  crime  of  her  destruction  upon  my  consci- 
ence !       You  see,   sir,'""  he  proceeded,    turning 
sternly  to  ^laxime,  "  the  effects  of  your  lawless 
and  selfish  passion/' 

But  Maxime  heard  him  not  !  With  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands  he  had  listened  to  Clotilde's 
letter,  stifled  groans  bursting  from  his  bosom 
as  every  sentence  plunged  a  dagger  there,  and 
awakened  remorse  which   could  never  slumber 

0.3 
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more  !  But  when  it  was  concluded,  he  stag- 
gered towards  the  bed,  and  again  sinking  upon 
his  knees,  fulfilled  in  gloomy  silence  and  with 
the  fixed  look  of  despair,  the  last  request  of 
his  victim  :  he  drew  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
placed  it  upon  his  owii ;  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her  cold  remains,  and  wildly  joining  his 
lips  once  more  to  hers,  clasped  her  to  his  heart 
with  frenzied  energy ;  but  the  contact  of  that 
lifeless  form  shot  like  an  ice-bolt  through  his 
frame,  for,  uttering  a  smothered  cry  of  horror, 
he  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  sinking  upon  the 
ground  lost  all  consciousness  of  his  misery  in 
temporary  insensibility. 

Little  remains  for  us  to  add  to  this  melan- 
choly history.  When  Hortense,  punctual  to 
her  appointment  to  Clotilde,  arrived  at  noon 
to  conduct  her  into  the  presence  of  the  hoary 
libertine  to  whose  vices  she  had  so  obsequiously 
pandered,  and  that  she  heard  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  had  placed  the  unfortunate 
girl    beyond    her  snares,   she  wasted   no  time 
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in    useless   regrets,  nor  did    she   pause  to  con- 
sider how  far  she  had  herself  been  accessory 
to   the  horrid   deed  in  aggravating  the  misery 
of  Clotilde's  mind  by  every  species  of  misrepre- 
sentation addressed  to   Maxime   as  well   as  to 
herself;    but    thinking  only    of  how  she  could 
explain   the   business   to   the   expectant   lover, 
(who  upon  the  strength  of  her  assurances  had 
given  orders  for  the  splendid  outfit  of  Clotilde 
and   their    immediate    departure   for   Naples,) 
she    hurried   to    the     Pugnoseffsky    hotel,    and 
succeeded    so    well    in    persuading   the    Prince 
that   she,  as   well    as  he,  had  been  thorouo-hlv 
deceived  by  Clotilde  (who  notwithstanding  all 
her  prudery,  had  turned  out  to  be  a  Jille  perdue 
unworthy   of   his    protection,)    and    expressed 
such  charming  sympathy  for  the  derangement 
of  his  projects,  such  disinterested  offers  of  ser- 
vice, &c.  &c.,  that  before  they  separated  it  was 
decided   between   them,   that   Hortense  should 
take  the  place  which  had  been  originally  des- 
tined   for    Clotilde    in   the    Prince's   establish- 
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ment ;  and  two  days  afterwards,  precisely  at 
tlie  same  moment  in  which  the  humble  funeral 
of  the  ill-fated  Clotilde  Remy,  followed  only 
by  Pere  Benoit  and  his  son  Hyacinthe  as 
mourneis,  entered  the  gates  of  the  cemetery 
of  Montmartre,  Hortense,  seated  in  Prince 
PugnosefFsky''s  chariot-and-four,  preceded  by 
a  courier  a  franc  etrier^  and  with  a  chasseur 
(the  object  of  all  her  ambition)  seated  in  the 
rumble  behind,  dashed  through  the  Barriere 
de  Fontainbleau  on  her  way  to  Naples,  lancee 
in  the  world  of  gallantry  as  the  mistress  of 
the  "  vitux  sapajou  coiffe  en  perrucjue,''''  who 
had  excited  her  personal  disgust  but  a  few 
days  before  as  being  worthy  only  of  figuring 
in  the  monkey  department  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes. 

Maxime  de  Nerac,  when  removed  to  his 
own  abode,  was  only  restored  to  consciousness 
to  be  attacked  by  a  brain  fever  which  reduced 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  heaven 
dealt  with  him  more  mercifully  than  he  de- 
served ;  he   was  not   cut   off  in  the    midst  of 
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his  wickedness,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head, 
unrepented  and  unatoned  for  ;  he  lived  to 
loath  his  former  career,  to  abjure  his  former 
associates,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  his 
energies  to  wiser  and  better  things.  The 
rich  widow  to  whom  his  uncle  had  betrothed 
him  at  Bordeaux,  having  heard  from  her  friends 
in  Paris  of  the  melancholy  adventure  in  all 
its  details  which  had  caused  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Maxime,  signified  to  him  -without 
loss  of  time  that  the  engagement  between  them 
was  dissolved.  This  was  an  inexpressible  re- 
lief to  his  mind,  for  during  the  slow  progress 
of  his  recovery  the  image  of  Clotilde,  in  all 
the  virgin  charm  which  had  first  captivated 
his  imagination,  in  all  the  tender  devotion 
which  had  for  a  moment  fixed  his  heart,  in  all 
the  silent  suiFering,  the  sublime  forgiveness 
of  injuries  which  had  in  the  closing  scene 
for  ever  sanctified  her  memory  to  his  soul,  took 
possession  of  his  thoughts  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Her  shade  appeared  to  interpose 
itself  between   him    and  the   contemj)lation    of 
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every  worldly  love,  and  her  ring  which  had 
never  quitted  his  finger  since  the  awful  moment 
in  which  he  had  fulfilled  her  dying  wish,  seemed 
to  forbid  not  only  the  renewal  of  his  former 
vices  and  follies,  but  even  the  possibility  of 
a  legitimate  union  with  another  woman ;  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  by  that  solemn  act  wed- 
ded himself  to  the  memory  of  Clotilde,  and  he 
vowed  a  fidelity  to  the  dead  which,  alas  !  he 
had  not  observed  to  the  living. 

His  uncle,  touched  by  the  sorrow  and  the 
sufferings  which  had  bowed  him  almost  to  the 
grave,  consented  at  last  to  see  his  nephew  and 
to  extricate  him  from  his  pecuniary  difl[iculties. 
But  Maxime's  only  wish  was  to  leave  France 
that  he  might  not  only  tear  himself  at  once 
and  sails  retour  from  his  dissipated  associates, 
but  lose  in  new  scenes  and  in  a  distant  land 
that  acute  and  ever  present  sense  of  misery 
which,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Paris,  threat- 
ened to  terminate  in  melancholy  madness. 
The  old  Admiral  therefore  procured  for  him 
a  legal  appointment  in  the  island  of  Martinique, 
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whither  he  repaired  and  applied  himself  to  his 
official  duties  with  an  energy,  a  talent,  and 
a  good  conduct,  which  won  for  him  the  regard 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  the  death  of  his  father 
recalled  him  to  France  ;  and  when  he  returned 
to  the  Pays  de  Beam  to  take  possession  of  his 
property  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  family,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  approached 
him  that  Maxime  de  Nerac  had  become  "  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man."  The  blood  of  the 
ill-fated  Clctilde  had  not  been  shed  in  vain, 
and  the  repentance  of  her  unhappy  lover  was 
as  perfect  as  his  subsequent  life  was  pure  and 

exemplary. 

Paris,  January  1811. 

%*  The  circumstance  upon  which  the  above  sketch  is 
founded  is  not  a  fictitious  one,  but  actually  occurred  in 
Paris  during  the  Carnival  of  1838  or  9. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND   VOLUME. 
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